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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Or a Saturday night the lights of Third Avenue have under them 
thick black tides of humans. The overhead elevated railroad soaks with 
the glamour that shades in and out its iron pillars—now and then a glow 
of gold from the running trolley car—now and then the long harnessed 
Milky Way of the trains above. Flames are on pushcarts and fruitstands 
—chestnut pans at the corners curl a smoke of incense through ruddy fire 
—and the continuous plate glass of the stores sheds a radiance down 
the street. And in the lights of Third Avenue faces and forms stand out 
bathed in gold and blue and orange. 

There has been an exodus of washwomen and factory girls from the 
Eastern tenements: a migration of clerks’ wives and frugal housekeepers 
from the Western flats; the staring baby is here; the corner boys; the 
saloon-dwellers; the workers. And this is Lover’s Lane. 

There is no such happiness as Saturday night happiness. The 
week’s work is done; the wages are drawn; the race has returned to Eden, 
where there are sights and sounds and things to buy. There is no care 
for the morrow; one may feast and spend and sleep. Hence, the breezy 
holiday spirit along the avenue. Hence, an Enchanted People—beautiful 
despite their exteriors—for what is beautiful in human face save light of 
love and warmth of our fellows and the smile of the task accomplished ? 


A hundred feet east of Third Avenue, on Eighty-Third Street, there’s 
a dusty tenement whose front windows are forever shut. The ground- 
floor window has a small sign backed by a squalid lace curtain. An 
electric street light with blue uncertain rays picks out the letters of the 


sign—two words: 
BREITMANN 


Dressmaking 
Behind that window is a small parlor smothered with years of stale 
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air and the smell of steamed garments and two poor human bodies. A 
sewing machine stands in one corner; a dressmaker’s model in another. 
The furniture is old and threadbare; the old carpet worn through; the 
big crayons on the wall date back to Darkest America. And the room is 
really a larger incarnation of the souls that dwell in it. Their ordinary 
incarnation—their human flesh and clothes—is the room on a small scale. 
Old Mrs. Breitmann is so flabby, dusty, threadbare that there are not even 
deep lines in her sallow puffed face. She is a soft bundle of antiquity 
and speaks in a bygone whisper. And her daughter of forty—her maiden 
daughter—is a sad replica of the mother—flabby, shabby, dim. Her 
faded blue eyes are blurs on her pale face—her lips have lost their color; 
her fat hands seem made of dry dust. 

Mother and daughter sit quietly together and sew for a pittance, 
wringing just enough money out of ill-made clothes to pay rent and the 
tradespeople. They drink tea, and eat like manless women—a canary’s 
diet. They speak in whispers to one another when it is necessary, and it 
is not often necessary. 

But on a crisp Saturday night in December, Lilith Breitmann, the 
daughter, was in a state of unrest she had not known for years. For 
years she had sat sewing as if time were not—yet time was, and in the 
silence of the room time had stolen from her much that was glory and 
dream and the salt of life. It had filched her youth from her, and a sweet 
girlish beauty, and ambition, and hopes. It had left a garment on her 
stuck full of pins and threaded needles. It had added a skill to her fin- 
gers and a set of diagrams to her brain. But life—rich, warm, struggling 
life—where was it? Third Avenue roared by with glowing crowds. T.ife 
was there. Why had she been born to sit aside and crumble to Nothing- 
ness, without partaking of the radiance, the terror and the joy? 

Something of the Third Avenue mood swept Lilith on this crisp 
December night. It was the call of the wild. But for a full hour she 
sat on her hard chair sewing at the first party dress of a young girl on 
Lexington Avenue. Now and then she timidly glanced at the dusty 
mother who bent her near-sighted eyes close to a sleeve inside-out. The 
mother took no notice, and Lilith returned her fingers and eyes to the 
party dress. Bitterly she thought of the young girl, the joy, the dance, 
the lights, and revolt grew apace. 

She had looked at her mother thirty times in the hour. Now at last. 
with heart beating fast, she let a few words venture forth. 

“Tt’s—a nice night, I think,” she whispered. 

“Ya,” said the mother. 

There was a silence stitched together by the mother’s needle. 
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Again Lilith spoke: 

“I—I think it would be nice—to go out to-night.” 

Her mother stopped sewing and looked at her: 

“Why ?” 

Why? Lilith was struck dumb, and swallowed hard. The mother 
went on sewing, much perturbed. She sensed the coming of a revolt 
that should break her life to bits. 

Lilith’s cheeks took an unusual color, her dim eyes began to show life. 
She stumbled to her feet, half-choking. 

“I—I’m going out,” she breathed. 

The mother looked at her, frozen with terror. Her jaw hung. At 
last she mumbled: 

“Are you crazy?” 

Lilith had never crossed her, and now at forty the girl was asserting 
herself! This was the beginning of the end. 

But while the mother sat staring and mumbling, Lilith unsteadily 
performed the sacred rites of preparation for Romance. She pulled the 
pins and needles from her woollen waist. She got the little brush they 
used for customers, and turned it on herself. She put on a tawdry 
antique straw hat, shoddy with a bird’s-wing and a bunch of ribbon— 
wrapped herself in a Red Ridinghood cape—and finally, the last ter- 
rible touch—drew from her dollar hoard twenty cents in nickels and 
pennies. 

Through all this ritual there was no word between mother and daugh- 
ter. The silence of the years had atrophied their power to converse. 
But it was an awful silence—a silence shrill with defiance on the 
daughter’s part, with despair and terror on the mother’s part. 

So when Lilith said—in a voice that trembled like a moving picture— 
“V’m—going.” 

The mother could only mutter: “Unsinn! unsinn !” (Senseless! sense- 
less!) 

And could not believe her eyes when the daughter, decked out almost 
for the coffin, opened the door, staggered through, and shut herself 
away in the Unknown, the Mystery. Eighty-third Street, dark, deep, 
gloomy, was an underground cavern with a secret fire-guarded portal to 
the West—the portal of Elysian fields. For looking up the dark street, 
Lilith saw the golden glow of Third Avenue. Thither she sped, almost 
tripping along, the blood hot about her ears and singing in her pulses. 

In another moment she was in the City of the Enchanted, she her- 
self one of the Enchanted People. The lights, the tides of men and 
women, the sights, the lustrous leather of shoes in the brilliant show- 
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window, the glamour of high-heaped fruit on the stands, the keen air, the 
buoyancy and sparkle of the Holiday—all these flooded through her, until 
she was transfigured. It was a new birth into a new world. She had 
sluffed off her skin and clothes, and was a happy young girl in Lover’s 
Lane. But where was he? 

He! Tears gathered to her eyes, and the breath of old romance blew 
back through the ruins of her heart. Well enough she knew where he 
was. Little had she cared this last year, after the Janitor’s crippled 
daughter had told her. But to-night? 

There’s a yellow-brick Public School on Seventy-Ninth Street that 
is as old as Yorkville. The sweet-faced daughter of the dressmaker went 
there, books on her arm, lunch in her coat-pocket, and shyness and 
blushes on her cheeks. Henry Lutz went there, too. He was a handsome, 
black-haired, black-eyed boy—with a native talent for music. He 
could pull song from a jew’s harp, a harmonica, a violin or a piano. He 
was a wild fellow; she, a timid negative girl. He carried her books at 
times; he came around at twilight, when the boys weren’t looking, and 
wrung love-lyrics from his lute ; that is, Lilith sat on the stoop, and Henry 
sat a step above and played on the harmonica. They were undeniably 
happy—head over heels in love. They were shy and full of blushes. 
They gave each other tokens. They took secret vows. Henry next went 
to Harvard—for Henry dwelt west of Third Avenue. But he kept on 
writing, and thrice there were secret, sacred meetings—kisses, embraces, 
vows—stolen nights. And then—silence. 

The janitor’s crippled daughter—who was nearly as old as Lilith— 
had once shared her secrets. Hence, the janitor’s daughter remembered 
the name of Henry Lutz when she heard it. And with the name came a 
short but sufficient history. The wild boy had been expelled from col- 
lege; he had squandered family money, till he was also expelled from 
home ; he had walked year by year down the steps into the Underworld— 
the stairway of the Tenderloin. He had lost his friends; his character 
had crumbled away; and last, he became a semi-vagrant, haunting Bow- 
ery dives. He did anything for a living—in ways uncertain and unsavory. 
There had been a dramatic moment on an “el” train late at night when 
he sprawled drunk on one side, and begged alms from some men opposite. 

“T’m a Harvard man,” he had hiccoughed. “Take my oath I am. 
Listen.” he rolled out grandly, “Arma virumque cano; Troie qui primus 
ab oris—but I’m on the road to ruin—” he waved his hand drunkenly, 
“on the road to ruin!” 

One of his old friends sat opposite. 

The shock had driven him into a better way of earning a living. And 
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now—he was playing the piano at the Nickel Theatre on Eighty-Fourth 
Street. This was the sensational news the janitor’s daughter had con- 
veyed to Lilith. And Lilith—crumbling to dust under the label of 
“Breitmann, Dressmaking”—had not cared. But to-night? 

She saw his black hair and his black eyes again; a music stole from 
the dead harmonica; she burned again with the kiss; a boy’s arms were 
about her—and she, was she not a young girl again in Lover’s Lane? 
Suddenly she loved all faces—she loved this waddling fat woman who 
carried a baby in her arms—she loved this pale clerk and his anemic 
wife. She was drenched with the very spirit of life; she caught the zest 
of the bargain in the fish-market as she passed; she paused at windows 
to feast her eyes on brilliant things. She crossed Highty-Fourth Street, 
almost dancing, tripping along with girlish resiliency. It seemed to 
her as if he were waiting for her; she would meet him soon—look into 
his dark eyes, and listen to the music of his voice as he remembered his 
vows. And what else? Might there be a kiss? 

Her blood sang through her; she was breathless with expectancy. Life 
again was romance and mystery—unfathomable, star-reaching, and 
whirled with song. And then, suddenly, she stopped still—her hand at 
her heart. She was thrilled so that she felt faint with dizzy happiness. 

Two milky globes suspended on wires flooded the sidewalk with a 
copper-colored intense light—a light like compressed sunlight—blind- 
ing, terrific. Each person standing in it was a living statue, deeply 
shaded, clearly chiselled. Beneath it in a broad recess the width of the 
building was a little glass “window” where a woman sat with a roll of 
tickets. On either side were doors, The ground was paved with tiny 
tiles with the inwrought word “Nigoland,” and in front were gorgeous 
posters. 

Lilith, thrilling through and through, read the posters and looked 
at their pictures. One was “The Actor’s Wife—a Tale of Love, Kidnap- 
ping and Unfaithfulness”; another was, “Lost in the Desert.” But 
Lilith did not understand these. She was thinking of the pianist inside. 
Could she dare to go in? Could she dare to spend five cents for such a 
thing? What would her mother say? Five cents for the theatre! And 
moving pictures! And he—he at the piano! 

She would sit in the dark and listen to him. ‘Truly this was the 
great night of her life—the Dream-Night. She was in the Dream- 
World; she was a Dream-Person—why should she not dream her fill? 
What was five cents as against Romance and Love? 

She tinkled her nickel in at the window, the sharp-faced woman 
snipped off a ticket, a uniformed man immediately clutched it out of her 
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hand, and a second later she had pushed open a door and entered the 
“theatre.” ‘Lhe first sensation was weird, uncanny, unreal, ‘Lue room 
was in blackness and warm with dense humanity—a smeli of people. 
She was Jammed in with a crowd waiting at the entrance for empty 
seats. Above her from a litle aperture in the sireet-wall, a beam of 
white light pencilled through the air, widening oul us it Went, until IL 
splashed the white iramed plaster ol the rear. tar away she saw the 
gray-white-black kaleidoscope-eilect of the cinemaiograph pictures. ‘Lhe 
iloor seemed to heave; the room to rock; she Was uizzied aud dazed. 

But the music! Soitly it rose and iell—sweel, penetrating, weird 
and wild, ‘ibis was no ordinary musician. ‘ibis was one whose eyes 
followed the pictures, and whose hands wrought an expressive sound, so 
that the music suited the action, and the action the music. ‘Ihe theme 
on the piano ilowed, changed avruptly—became “nervous” at the dra- 
matic moment, mirthiul at the release. ‘lhat music told the people exactly 
what the characters in the pictures were feeling and thinking. It gave 
them the last touch of life; they became living human beings. 

Lilith felt like clutching some one to hold on to Karth. She was 
swimming in the space beyond the stars. ‘l'ears rolled down her cheeks. 
She had not known she could be so happy—she had not known that the 
dusty heart can leap up like twenty chariots and whirl in the Arena. 
Mad life! Mad souls! Mad destiny! 

And then the music stopped. Llectric lights came sprouting out of 
the walls, and all was commonplace enough. A hilarious crowd jammed 
through the exit, and the waiting crowd gave like ice in April and poured 
like a torrent down the aisle and into the two hundred seats. It was just 
a long room, zinc-plated, and low-ceiled, and these people were just— 
people. At least to the eyes of others. But to themselves? This fat 
washwoman with her baby—what of her? Was this not Saturday night? 
Was not her long day of drab work with soapsuds and tub touched now 
with the Dream? Did not a mere nickel swing her into the Heroic and 
the Romantic? This was truly the Theatre of the People—the Theatre 
of Democracy—come of itselfi—not born of statesmanship or university. 
Here it was, a part of the daily lives of the unlearned and the un- 
moneyed. This washwoman had neither time nor money nor clothes for 
the real theatre. But here—tales of love, scenes of far lands, romances 
of heroism became a part of her heart and soul. She struggled—laughed, 
cried, felt and thought—with these strange heroes and heroines! She 
forgot her own life; she entered the common life of the race—she ex- 
panded her soul over earth and through human hearts. This was the 
release, the glorification of the day’s work. 
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Down went the lights; the wall was splashed again; and Lilith, just 
seated, with no time to look at the pianist who sat in a pit beneath the 
pictures, was suddenly absorbed by a vast melodrama. She forgot all 
else; so did these laborers, these clerks, these shopgirls and tenement- 
women. ‘l'ruly Lilith was not herself. She was in the pictures there; 
she was that beautiful, untaithful wife; she ran away trom her child 
and her actor-husband; she kidnapped her child; there was fire in the 
house; there was a wild drive to a deserted barn; there was ultimate 
disgrace. What a wonderful way to live! Carriages, a rich mansion, 
wine, fire, ruin! And all so much more real than reality! She did not 
know that it was the music that made the illusion perfect—that made 
her feel and see so intensely. The audience was breathless when the 
series stopped, and a new drama—a drama of the Western desert, the 
trail-lost man, wife and child, unfolded its grim tragedy. The women 
—Lilith, too—sobbed as if their hearts were broken. Whereupon a topsy- 
turvy picture followed, full of laughter—and then a plaintive song sung 
by a girl and illustrated by brilliantly colored slides—and then—the 
lights went up, the audience trooped out. 

Lilith—wholly transfigured now and to her own inner eyes a very 
beauty of womanhood—kept her seat, leaned forward, and gazed at the 
pianist. His back was to her, however, and she saw nothing save a bowed 
form and heavy dark hair. ‘This then, was he/ Should she get up and 
go to him? Before these people? No. She would wait. She would 
watch the pictures. 

They whirled on and on. She saw them five times—each time 
vividly living the pictured life—a very cyclone of romance. And at every 
pause she watched the back of the musician, and her daring—ab- 
sorbed from the melodramatic picture-women—rose and rose. Her 
cheeks were hot, her heart thumping heavily, her head weighted with 
blood. Not once, however, did she see his face. She did see his hand 
holding a queer bottle which he drew from his back trouser pocket, but 
it meant little to her. Nor did she notice, as the hour grew late, how 
the music deteriorated—what bursts of rhapsody interlarded with Bow- 
ery banging. 

Suddenly a slide flashed big letters on the screen: 

“ALL OUT: 
SEE TO-MORROW’S BILL 
BEST IN YORKVILLE 
GOOD-NIGHT.” 

The small crowd began to file out, but Lilith lingered, alone on her 

row of seats. She could hardly breathe, she could hardly rise—the heat 
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of blood in her head was unbearable. Then, quickly, she clutched the 
seat before her and pulled herself up. The pianist, too, was rising. She 
stepped—she knew not how—to his side. She was actually leaning 
against the railing of the pit, as if she had fainted. 

“Henry—Lutz,” she murmured. 

The musician turned violently. She saw his face in one wild flash, 
and recoiled horrified—it was cynical, hard, blotched with pimples—a 
stale crusty face with little round sparkling eyes and heavy sensual lips. 
And in that moment that face became a mirror in which she saw her- 
self as he saw her—for he saw the Lilith of Kighty-Third Street, New 
York City—the blur of faded eyes on the sallow face—the poor shrivelled 
thing—not a Girl of Lover’s Lane. 

He, too, seized the railing, and she smelt his breath—rancid with 
cheap whisky. 

“How'd you know me?” he whispered hard, like a criminal caught. 

She gave a low cry: 

“I—I—P’m—I’m Lilith!” 

He deliberately pulled out his whisky flask, tilted his head far back 
and drained its last drops, and while she waited—clutching the rail as 
if she were hanging on to the last vestige of the Dream-World—he 
laughed and flung the bottle on the floor. Then he leaned near, and 
whispered drunkenly, fanning her with whisky-fumes—— 

“Lilith? Bless me! Lilith! Sweet girl was Lilith—here’s to her 
beauty, looking at you! Damn you—hic—lI loved Lilith—ever shall— 
only girl in the world—she’s immortal too——” 

And as Lilith tried to keep back the cries that shrilled through her 
brain and beat at her lips—he leaned still closer to tell her a secret: 

“Lilith? Immortal is Lilith! I put her in my music—hic—pretty 
cute, wasn’t it?—No one would have guessed it—but it makes ’em cry 
and laugh, it does. Beats Wagner, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Busset, Mac- 
Dowell to a standstill. That’s Lilith—I’m married to her—no one 
guesses it—hic—but it makes ’em laugh and cry! Good-night, dearie!” 

A uniformed man was shouting hoarsely : 

“Cut it out there, Lutz—cut it .out—ye’re drunk! Madam, all 
out!” 

The world swam black before her; she staggered she knew not where; 
she felt sudden keen icy air; she moved rapidly—and then, like a mist 
fallen away, the world was revealed to her. Third Avenue was dark, 
vast, deserted—though now and then roused like a drunken man from 
his sleep by the terrific thunder of the elevated trains. The stores— 
vacant-eyed—slept emptily ; gone were fruit and chestnuts; gone was the 
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Holiday Spirit ; gone was the crowd. No, this was not Lover’s Lane; this 
was a sordid, a squalid market-street of the city. 

Her brain, her heart cleared. She moved down the empty night 
avenue a poor bowed frail dressmaker—a weak blur of womanhood— 
hurrying back to an incarnation of faded lace curtain, antique crayons, 
shoddy carpet—back to the pins and needles in her waist—back to the 
stitches and the silence—back to the mother. 

The mother! Strange thought! The poor mother, who somehow, 
unconsciously and without fame, was a living martyr, stitching clothes 
for the human race in her lonesome cell, as far from New York as the 
tale of Troy. What was in the mother’s life that was sweet or daring 
or touched with dream? Barren life—dusty, decaying—miserable sacri- 
fice to a world of clothes, And Lilith, brooding on this, felt a new com- 
passion, never known before, steal through her heart—a tender love, 
never dreamed of, stir through her body. Why not warm what was left 
of the mother’s life with the heat of love? Why not bring into the dusty 
room one ray of the lights of. Third Avenue—one throb of the Dream- 
World—one breath of the music 

The music ! 

She hurried down Eighty-Third Street, she unlocked her way through 
the two doors, she stood again in the still years, the smothering air, the 
smell of steamed garments. Her mother sat as she had sat when Lilith 
left—sewing quietly at another sleeve turned inside-out. 

She looked up—poor piteous face—too flabby for wrinkles even! 
Something tore the heart in Lilith’s breast. In a moment she was kneel- 
ing at her mother’s side, she had seized needle and sleeve, and fat old 
hands, and her hot tears were splashing on the upturned plans. Other- 
wise there was silence, while Lilith cried her soul out. 

Then dimly and far-away and weird and unreal came the mother’s 
voice : 

“So?—Ach! so!” 

Just a trace of the mother-passion was there. A trace—the first 
streak of morning-light in the still years. 

Lilith broke out passionately : 

“Mother! I'll never leave you! I’ll not go again! Ill make you 
happy !” ° 

She looked up; her mother’s face was a study in silent sorrow— 
ineffable tragedy and pathos. Slowly two tears trickled down the flabby 
cheeks and the old lips began to move—trying vainly to burst through 
the silent years. 

“So! so !—ach, so!” 
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The two arose; they walked into the bedroom ; their faces shone with 
strange light. They undressed quietly; they went to bed; for long they 
lay awake steeped in a new light, so soft, so tender, so thrilling they 
could not stir. 

Then in the darkness—on a sob—came the mother’s voice: 

“Lilith |” 

“Mutter !” 

A big old hand searched the bed-clothes—searched and searched— 
and found the fat hand of Lilith. The two hands were clasped softly ; 
the mother burst into hysterical sobs, and Lilith buried her face half 
in her pillow. The great years were smashed—the hearts opened. Light 
had come, and love. 

No word more was said in the night. And softly then to Lilith 
came back, on wings of sleep, the Dream-World, the lights of Saturday 
night, and Lover’s Lane—and the music! 

The music! It was her soul married to his! She had not lived in 
vain, after all! She was moving people to tears and laughter; she was 
wedded to Henry Lutz—the Henry Lutz that might have been. Life 
had not lost its glory and its romance. What if her body and the body 
of Henry were as dead—did not their souls live in that music? 

And she fell asleep in the Dream-World—the lights of Saturday 
night—Lover’s Lane—and the Music. 


James Oppenheim. 


THE TOMB OF GENERAL GRANT 
HERE lies a nation’s hero deep enshrined 
In lasting marble; past this fane rolls on 
The mighty Hudson, over it the sun 
Sinks solemnly through skies incarnadined. 
From the far sea blows in the boundless wind, 
The everlasting stars rise one by one 
O’er the still whiteness of his tomb, but none 
Shines on the sleeping hero, deep enshrined. 


Poor human honor! It has done him wrong 
Upon whose grave no violets may spring, 
Above whose dust may sound no stir of wing 
Or mightier music of the forest-song, 
To whom the cosmic cycles, deep and long, 
No light of any star may ever bring. 
Ludwig Lewisohn. 





BITTER INDIA 

THE Englishman is England’s greatest enemy in India. By his arro- 
gance and his selfishness, by his lack of sympathy and understanding he 
has spread wide through three hundred million Indian subjects of the 
British Crown discontent, disloyalty and hatred. 

It was thirty-five years ago, that the Marquis of Salisbury when 
Secretary of State for India gave the warning: 

“No system of government can be permanently safe when there is a 
feeling of inferiority or mortification affecting the relation between the 
governing and the governed. Those who leave this country to govern 
India, if they choose to be so, are the only enemies England has to fear.” 

But the warning had gone unheeded. And every year the curious 
metamorphosis goes on apace—the English civil servant taken from his 
school or his college, from his often humble station in life, far away from 
home and released from the grip in which his own kind and his “people” 
have held his manners and his mind, becomes here in India terribly con- 
scious of his race, of “Anglo-Saxon superiority,” of “manifest destiny,” 
that “Kast is East and West is West,” and of all his other shibboleths. 
Under a tropical sun his veneer of culture peels off, he forgets his man- 
ners, he learns to despise the poor cringing native who fears him, he 
becomes sometimes that abhorred thing, that absolute negation of the 
gentleman, the English call a “bounder.” 

It was from a fellow traveller at Hyderabad that I first heard the 
Indian side of the “Indian problem.” -'l'all and straight, with the long 
black coat and peaked, brimless hat of the Parsi, he joined me after 
dinner in the garden of the travellers’ bungalo. And while we smoked 
and sipped our coffee we spoke at first of the native art of Hyderabad and 
the native government of native states. 

And then he told me of British government in India and of the Eng- 
lishman in India, as we sat long into the night in the welcome cool of 
the garden with only the peacocks with the horrid calls to keep us com- 
pany. 

“Shall the dirtiest, lowest white man or a mongrel of an Eurasian, if 
only he has a little white blood in him, be preferred to me, and this in 
my own country?” he exclaimed at one point, I remember, his eyes flash- 
ing through his gold-rimmed spectacles as he turned to me a face full 
of mingled anger and despair. He had been telling how that very day 
two young Englishmen with a curse and a jeer had slammed in his face 
the door of a first-class railway carriage which he had attempted to enter, 
and of the indignities and affronts he and his daily suffered. 
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And I remembered the little youthful civil-servant on the P. & O. boat 
who had said the Indians were “the whole lot d——4 dirty niggers” ; I 
remembered the Colonel’s wife who had said the Indians were all very 
nasty and immoral, and I began to learn that the warning of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury had fallen on deaf ears, 

That Parsi lawyer felt the conqueror’s contempt for him there, under 
the stars in our garden, and I have seen the thing with heart-sickening 
repetition wherever I have journeyed among these sad, serious people 
and their white masters. 

He sent me on, that Parsi gentleman, to his cousin in Bombay. And 
there I met more of his type—cultured, quiet, unassuming Hindus and 
Parsis, knowing English history and the struggle for representative in- 
stitutions in the West, recalling their ancient civilization and their 
literature of a time when our savage nomad ancestors were hunting over 
Europe. 

“Your Washington, do you not revere him as your father?” one of them 
asked me, “Do you not strew flowers on his grave and make of his birth- 
day a day of rejoicing in memory of the freedom he won for you and of 
the despot whom he crushed ?” 

And at Benares again the parallel was drawn which I was so often 
to meet. A shaven-headed Brahman explained as he led the way down 
the narrow streets toward the sacred Ganges: 

“Just as they ordered it to be done in your country when you 
were also weak and divided, so the English have done in my 
country. Our factories and our work, all but that of the fields, 
the English stopped that they might make for us and so grow very 
rich.” 

And while we watched the multitude of pilgrims bathing in the holy 
river, drinking the polluted water as they made obeisance to the sun, 
he took up again our well-remembered history: “Like these, your people 
are greatly religious ; and like these they are from many nations and with 
many tongues. But now you are free and strong and one, and you are 
not ruled any more by the British Raj.” 

They lay great store, these Indians, by what we were and what they 
think we are. 

And they will quote their favorite Burke to you—and cite history, 
England’s conquest of Wales, Scotland and Ireland, her war with 
America, her battles with France after the revolution, her invasion of 
India and her fight against the Boers. They have read their history and 
have not forgotten it, these lawyers, merchants and editors. To them 
England is a great, greedy nation seeking wealth and power in every 
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corner of the globe, pitiless and without scruple, and preaching all the 
while the gospel of the gentle Christ. 

“The trouble is the government is a government of the police and the 
police are not trusted,” Dr. Rashbeharee Ghose, Indian Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council and president of the Indian Nationalist 
Congress at Madras, stated. “I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Indian police is the most corrupt and the most inefficient in the world,” 
he explained with rising emphasis. “The people fear and hate these 
scoundrels and rather than tell them of a robbery would bear their loss 
in silence lest they be accused of pretending and so have money extorted 
from them.” 

On all sides I met the same complaint, the power of the police, their 
unblushing extortion of perjured confession, the reliance the officials 
place in them. Among others who confirmed this was one almost unique 
in India—an Englishman writing and talking for reform in India. He 
had had his bungalo searched without warrant of law. “I kicked the 
fellow out and wrote a stiff letter to the governor and received an apology 
in return,” he said, “but if they will dare to come into an Englishman’s 
house what do you think they would do with an Indian ?” 

Indians laughed at my notion that the evils of the police system so 
often heard of perhaps had been exaggerated. One of them told me even 
children knew what I doubted. His own house had been searched, but 
his son, a boy of twelve, had insisted that these officers of the law should 
first he searched themselves. And so no incriminating writings or bombs 
were brought onto his premises and “found” there by the authorities. 

Others are not so fortunate, as the English press bears witness in 
reports of bombs buried in gardens by the police and then dug up to 
fasten suspicion on those who had withstood blackmail. 

“Tt is just another indignity that we must endure, that the English 
have turned loose upon us these low caste, low paid merciless scoundrels,” 
is heard in one form or another throughout the country. 

Indians do not understand and do not like the huge central bureau- 
eracy which has been reared in the place of their ancient self-governing 
villages, and they hate and fear these all-powerful, scheming, police 
representatives of the new order. The Indian people have been forcibly 
disarmed and a whole race has been shut out from positions of real 
trust and responsibility. They feel that they are powerless, that they 
have no longer voice in their own affairs, that they are a beaten people 
ruled by their conquerors. 

British rule has meant peace to India. That Indians acknowledge 
and are grateful for. 
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“But we pay too high for peace. We have been made dependent, 
our manhood and our character have suffered,” they say. They resent 
the large and increasing army that has been quartered upon them. 
“India is the proving ground for the British army,” the native press 
complains. “Raw recruits are sent to us by the thousands and when 
they are trained and fit to serve as real soldiers they are taken back to 
England.” 

And the poor Indian pays the bill, every penny, pays the transpor- 
tation both ways, pays for the maintenance and schooling of these 
British soldiers, pays the pension of the officers, pays each year over 
eighteen millions of dollars for the Pax Britannica, pays, and in peace— 
starves. 

Another fruitful source of enmity is the “Partition of Bengal.” By 
the Indian political leaders of Bengal it is stigmatized as the most noto- 
rious example of British administrative stupidity in all the clumsy work- 
ings of the Indian office. 

English officials themselves acknowledge that Lord Curzon here made 
the worst of his mistakes. “I am bound to say nothing was ever worse 
done in disregard to the feeling and opinion of the majority of the people 
concerned,” Lord Morley said in the House of Commons when speaking 
as Secretary of State for India. But it is now a “settled fact,” in the 
words of Lord Morley, and not to be undone. 

And so with their beloved province cut in two, and believing that 
the act was instigated for the sole purpose of weakening their growing 
political influence, with this constant reminder before them of British 
injustice, the people of Bengal have been given a very tangible grievance 
and a very popular rallying cry. 

Tt was on October 16, 1905, that the partition of Bengal went into 
effect and each year since then on the anniversary of the day of their 
humiliation native shops throughout Bengal close, the people cook no 
food and go barefooted as in time of mourning. 

“You call this a sentimental grievance,” a prominent Bengalee Babu 
said, “but it is just because it is so largely sentimental that we so keenly 
feel our loss. We Hindus are a spiritual people, and this partition we 
feel more than the stolid English can realize.” 

It was this same “sentiment” that saved the English at the time of 
the Mutiny, so the Indians say. The Indian troops who fought against 
their countrymen and prevented the final success of the Mutiny were loyal, 
not because of any love they bore the British. They had “eaten the salt” 
of the British Raj, they had been maintained by the government, they 
had taken its pay and they could not turn against the hand that fed them. 
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This is changing now, and many Indians hope and many English fear the 
Indian troops will be as ready to revolt when the time comes as the 
Russian sailors were at Odessa. 

Even caste distinctions between Mohammedan and Hindu have ceased 
to give their old-time aid and comfort to the English. 

Again and again I have heard the statement that there is little re- 
ligious difference between the people except for that instigated by the 
unscrupulous police and the lower officials, “who are capable of going 
to any length.” Mohammedans and Hindus have been living together in 
concord for generations in the villages of India. They have been friendly 
neighbors, helping each other to maintain a precarious existence in this 
world, each willing to let the other find his way to the world to come as 
best he may. 

Occasionally a Mohammedan will kill the cow sacred to the Hindu, 
but more in a spirit of pure deviltry than because of holy zeal. The Hindu 
will usually retort, if he can, by defiling the mosque with a slaughtered 
pig. Serious riots have been the result of these encounters sometimes, 
although more often than not they end in a very few broken heads and 
very many heated words. 

Some jealousy and lack of cohesion between the two peoples there 
undoubtedly is, the Hindus claiming that the English are now favoring 
the Mohammedans in every way possible with the deliberate purpose of 
preventing union. 

That union is not impossible the Indians show by the history of their 
great Akbar. He, though hated when he overthrew the Hindus with his 
Mohammedans, at the close of the sixteenth century, was able to hold 
both together by treating them with equal consideration. So successful 
was he that after his death he was worshipped as a deity by the Hindus. 
His successor, carrving out the same policy of political and social equal- 
ity, had no more zealous defenders of his Dehi kingdom than among his 
Hindu subjects. 

“Caste does not divide us. By reason of it we are united into one well- 
ordered society, each one knowing his position and keeping to it as for 
untold generations his fathers have done.” Such was the explanation of a 
Brahmin editor of an English magazine devoted to Indian questions. 

Caste does not prevent intercourse, it merely regulates the life and 
defines the religious observances required of its members. A high caste 
Hindu can and does often have the same political views as a low caste 
Hindu, just as the Duke of Bedford and his footman might both be 
upholders of the House of Lords. “We are not politicians in convention, 
rather we are comparable to the English Barons extorting a Magna 
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Charta from King John,” delegates explained at the Indian Nationalist 
Congress at Madras. 

And if the Deccan peasant cannot understand the merits of a proposed 
system of representative government, caste and inherited respect for edu- 
cation make of him a trusting follower of educated and high caste polit- 
ical leaders. In a land where 826 boys out of every 1,000 of school age 
have no school to go to, where only 1 in 10 males are literate and 7 in 
1,000 females, ability to read and write by its very rarity becomes a 
power. As education rises above these minima and at each stage the 
number of advancing students becomes smaller these elect ones are 
vested with an ever-widening influence by the mass of their lowly fellow- 
countrymen. 

And it is precisely among the better educated, from the holders of 
university degrees, that the demand for reform in India is most insistent. 

One of the most active and influential members of the Moderate Party 
in speaking of the almost blind confidence with which men of his stand- 
ing and education were held by the illiterate said: 

“In another generation when we who would argue with the govern- 
ment have died and these young ‘extremists’ who call us traitors to 
India, become the guides, England will lose India if reforms of a very 
material and numerous character are not soon granted.” 

But the English are deaf to the voices of protest. 

“The people have no part in this agitation, it all comes from a few 
over-educated Bengalee Babus,” English traders, English officers, Eng- 
lish civil servants everywhere reiterate. And the English press in India 
and “at home” have taken up the refrain until they have come to think 
it so, these daring, mighty builders of empire, with their belief in them- 
selves, their faith that might is right, their confidence that they will 
“blunder through,” as they are fond of putting it. “More military and no 
damned nonsense,” seems the sovereign remedy. 

Disaffection is showing itself everywhere. Last year’s reforms, giving 
at last a modicum of representation to Hindus and Mohammedans on 
municipal and legislative councils, may allay the spirit of revolt for a 
little time. But these have come too late and have been granted too 
grudgingly by England. The Indians clearly see that they are to re- 
main an insignificant minority in the government of their own country. 
They demand self-government, not merely what at last has been gained— 
the right to protest through the mouths of a handful of representatives. 
The “Constitutionalists” would proceed in an orderly, lawful manner to 
the attainment of their purpose—self-government under the British Par- 
Jiament as in the case of the Commonwealth of Australia. The “Nation- 
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alists” are not so chary about methods and seek ultimate and complete 
independence. And to all this, there is only the time-worn British reply 
that the Indians are not fit for self-government. As from the days of 
Eden man has ever been told to stay in peace and ignorance whenever he 
revolted against benevolent despotism. 

In the meantime a more active party has arisen—the extremist section 
of the Nationalists, Indians who advocate “driving out the British Raj” 
and “India for the Indians” at once, and by fair means or foul. They 
are casting bombs about with the usual enthusiasm and the usual hap- 
hazard aim that men with bombs display. Pax Britannica, British justice, 
trade and flag and all they mean to put an end to. Youths they are, 
many of them, filled with a sort of holy zeal, a burning sense of shame 
and a determination to avenge and right the wrongs of their long-suffer- 
ing motherland. Such as pay with their lives for political assassinations 
are looked upon as martyrs. Men, women and children in Calcutta still 
go barefoot in sign of mourning on the anniversary of the execution of 
one of them. Call it fanaticism, call it cowardice, call it what you will, 
but the fact remains that this new phase of the fight for liberty in India 
is widespread and is spreading daily wider. 

The situation is new and alarming to the English and all Hindus. 
“Constitutionalists” as well as “Nationalists” are viewed with suspicion. 

“However misguided these bomb-throwing youths may be, they are 
dominated by a spiritual patriotic motive,” a prominent native member of 
the Calcutta bar said to me. “They think nothing of death, to them the 
passing from this life is but the casting off of an old outworn dress.” 

And the preachers and the many followers of Swadeshi—the boycott of 
foreign goods, with them, too, is the spiritual conviction, a firm belief 
that a Supreme Power is directing the course of events and that Provi- 
dence will not always be with those who have the biggest guns. Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjea, editor of The Bengaleec, seems to but voice the 
popular conception when he writes: 

“T desire the Anglo-Saxon community to note the fact that the tide 
of union between the classes and the masses which has set in with such 
force in India is a decree from the hands of Almighty Providence. The 
Swadeshi leaders are humble instruments in the hands of an Almighty 
Power working under the illumination of His Holy Spirit.” 

Throughout the land the same conviction is held, that not economic 
forces but a Divine Will—a truly inscrutable Providence, has chastized 
and is now leading the Indian people. 

On the way to Jaipur in second-class railway coaches—a mode of 
travel regarded as very infra dig for a white man in India, though it 
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abounds in opportunities for observation and conversation—a little fat, 
bare-legged fellow-passenger with a large pearl in his right ear added an 
illuminating note: 

“Sir,” he said as he turned sadly from the monotonous, sun-parched 
landscape and the Indian glory of a sunset we had both been watching, 
“Sir, there are those who believe that for some former sins in a past 
state my country is now visited with affliction. There are many who be- 
lieve so. But this cannot be the truth. I have read many books and I 
know.” And after a little, looking again out over the miles of waste 
land, he added, “We suffer by reason that the British Emperor has of- 
fended the gods. Is it possible for us to have great love for such a 
master ?” 

We journeyed on through the hot night with long stops at crowded 
stations, where Bedlam seemed let loose as natives pushed and called and 
piled platforms and coaches high with bedding, boxes, trunks, water 
jugs, eating utensils and tobacco pipes the size of small stoves—all, the 
necessary impedimenta of every travelling Indian. Turbans of all sizes, 
shapes and colors the crowds wore, and clothes of endless variety, from 
the flowing white toga-like sheets of stately, bare-legged followers of 
Vishnu or Siva to the loin cloth of the half-starved pariah. One thinks of 
tailor-made men and women at home and prays that Christian England may 
not add to her long list of crimes hats, “pants,” stays, and high-heeled 
shoes. 

The Indian agriculturist clings to the customs of his ancestors and 
has neither the mind nor the money to farm in newer, more productive 
ways. The English have helped him some with irrigation works, supply- 
ing water in a normal year to nearly six million acres, But there are 
millions of acres more with no relief from the long burning dry season. 

And on this land from which with infinite toil and patience he ex- 
tracts his scanty crops the Indian is taxed to the limit of endurance. 
From 50 per cent. to 65 per cent. of his net income he pays out as land 
tax or rent, and then, if he can, he pays extra cesses for schools and roads, 
the police, irrigation works, ete. 

The Indian has a very fixed idea that these taxes have a close bearing 
on his constant poverty; even he traces a relation between them and re- 
curring famines. He is wretchedly poor. A hundred million persons sub- 
sist in perennial hunger, eating usually but one meal a day. This was the 
estimate a few years ago from a pro-English source. Plague has carried 
them off by the millions, these Indian ryots. And famine has taken its 
millions more. 

These thick banks for the trains have prevented the rain waters from 
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refreshing our fields, Master,” said a thin old man at Madura who had 
volunteered to bring “mildly to our way” the cabman, “a fellow full of 
ruffianism,” who had been urging me to give far beyond his legal fare 
on a scale “according to your honor’s dignity.” “Master, it is so,” my 
Good Samaritan continued, as I waited for the train, “the railways do 
much harm to my country. With them the rich man goes a great dis- 
tance into the fields and he takes all the grain away from my poor 
brother. And my poor brother has nothing to eat and his belly is very 
empty.” 

Maybe the talkative little Indian was wrong; the best authorities 
seem to be of the opinion that the Indian now starves to death not be- 
cause there is no grain to be bought but because he has no money to buy 
grain with. But the simple Indian peasant somehow takes not much 
interest in these sophistications. The point of the whole matter to him 
is that he starves. That he knows. 

The times are ominous—with the selfishness, the blindness and the 
folly of this handful of conquerors; with the deep just cause for resent- 
ment and anger on the part of these multitudes of conquered; with the 
inability and apparent unwillingness of the English to appreciate the 
growing demand for political power, the yearning for liberty and justice 
which the very history of the English people themselves has awaked in 
the people of India. 

And while out of all this medley, this frightful clash of interests, of 
races, of conquered and conqueror, of prejudice and pride, of East and 
West, is rising a spirit of Indian nationality, of Indian unity that is 
the new problem of India, for the myriad, human, struggling part of all 
the vivid color scheme so appealing to the eye and to the imagination of 
the traveller, there is reason enough for serious faces and sad, solemn 
eyes. Hard work and hopeless poverty is their unending lot. 

Paul Kennaday. 
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Ir is sometimes said that the deaf are less cheerful than the blind, 
that the loss of hearing leads to an introspective habit of thought which 
tends to moroseness and suspicion of others. As a generalization, how- 
ever, this may be seriously doubted. Certainly no one would associate 
moroseness or suspicion with a merry company which recently filled 
a room in one of our large office buildings, yet nearly all of those present 
were deaf or hard of hearing. The most striking feature of the gather- 
ing was the absence of the strained voice, of the elevated pitch of tone 
which form the mortification of the deaf and the trial of those who con- 
verse with them; indeed, most of what was said was merely murmured, 
so that even the most alert listener could hardly distinguish it at a dis- 
tance of more than two or three paces, yet this did not prevent the unhear- 
ing ones from following it with interest and manifest understanding. 

This may seem bewildering and perhaps incomprehensible to the 
reader ; to the looker-on it was clear. The occasion was a test examination 
of students in the art of speech-reading—“that Subtile Art which may 
inable one with an observant Eie to Heare what any Man speaks by the 
Moving of his Lips,” as the old philosopher, John Bulwer, defined it so 
long ago as 1648. Thus it will be seen that it is by no means a modern 
accomplishment, though it has been systematized and placed upon a peda- 
gogical basis only within comparatively few years. Those undergoing the 
examination varied greatly in their powers of hearing; since a few could 
distinguish anything spoken with ordinary distinctness, all spoke in 
whispers or by merely moving the lips in order to make the tests more 
convincing. These were conducted on a thoroughly modern principle by 
means of games, though for pupils far beyond kindergarten age. At 
first a short sentence with one missing word was written on the black- 
board ; the word lacking was whispered by the principal and supplied by 
the students, who were called upon one by one to write it down on slips 
of paper provided for the purpose. For instance, “TI offered a reward for 
the—” the blank being filled by the name of some precious object, such 
as pearl, diamond, turquoise, etc. The narrow limits to which the con- 
testants were confined had graphic illustration when one of them hastily 
wrote down “woman” instead of the dictated word “ruby,” but this only 
added to the gayety of all concerned. Other similar sentences followed, 
e.g.: “The is my favorite newspaper, The is my favorite flower.” 
The idea of a given context was to facilitate the task by affording a clue 
to the character of the omitted word, since a deaf person if informed of 
the subject of a conversation can often follow it with but little difficulty. 
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The next exercise did not have this aid. Short phrases such as are 
frequently used in every-day life were given in rapid succession and the 
listener—or rather, the seer, who first raised the hand in token of under- 
standing won points toward the winning of a prize, which was a box of 
candy. The concluding test was the telling of a short humorous story, the 
title of which was written on the blackboard. This was recited rather 
hurriedly, the class watched attentively and at the end wrote it out from 
memory. 

Aside from the great practical advantage of this practice, the 
happy psychological influence of such social gatherings upon the 
deaf can hardly be over-estimated. Few of those who hear readily 
can realize the weight of this infirmity on the spirits. Read Beethoven’s 
will, perhaps the most touching of historical papers; or, for 
a later revelation of the sufferings of those condemned to deafness, Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s vivid portrayal of her agony of apprehension as she felt her 
hearing gradually give way and her frantic but vain attempts to conceal 
it from others. Such experiences betray the intense nervous strain en- 
dured by sensitive temperaments in battling with a disability not gen- 
erally regarded in a tragic light. The popular conception of a deaf per- 
son is that of one dwelling in perpetual silence, but he is more often 
doomed to the constant torment of noises which mimic with awful fidelity 
the most distracting sounds known to the normal ear—the clanking of 
chains, the roar of railroad trains, the hissing of steam, the beating of 
hammers on iron anvils. These are caused by the degeneration of the 
membranes of the inner ear and have been known to result in the in- 
sanity of those thus afflicted. The Bohemian composer Smetana, whose 
Bartered Bride was one of the unqualified successes of last year’s operatic 
season, died in a madhouse tortured by the continual hearing of a high, 
shrill tone. One of his last works was a string quartet to which he gave 
the title Aus meinem Leben (From My Life), in which the long drawn 
E above the staff occurring so frequently in the violin represents the pitch 
of the sound that rang through his head incessantly and finally drove him 
to madness. It is also a question whether incipient deafness had not 
something to do with Schumann’s insanity and frustrated attempt at 
suicide. He had the delusion of hearing musical tones and asserted that 
he could distinguish the voices of unseen speakers, a not uncommon 
hallucination caused by affections of the inner ear. It was only Bee- 
thoven’s strong moral fibre and indomitable will that kept him from self- 
destruction. 

Anything, therefore, tending to break down the barriers between the 
deaf and the rest of the world, that points to cheerfulness, that opens the 
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way to social enjoyment, is to be welcomed on broad humanitarian 
grounds as a means of relief from depressing personal conditions and 
thus of furthering mental health. The earliest authenticated instance of 
oral teaching to the deaf is recorded by the Venerable Bede in the story 
of a deaf and dumb youth who received the gift of speech through the 
efforts of St. John, Bishop of Hexham, toward the close of the seventh 
century. It was naturally looked upon as a miracle at the time, but the 
details seem to show that the saint used the same means as at present and 
in the same order ; first the phonetic elements which were followed by their 
combination into syllables, words, and phrases, the young man being 
guided throughout by the movements of the prelate’s lips. 

From this early date the progress of speech-reading can be traced, 
though with many interruptions, to the present day. 1t was taught in the 
main empirically; sometimes by charlatans who demanded extortionate 
prices for their instruction and absolute secrecy as to the methods em- 
ployed, sometimes by others truly interested in their unfortunate charges 
and animated by a zeal for the welfare of humanity. Later years have 
brought clearness and order into much that was formerly obscure and 
confused. It is beyond the province of this article to touch upon the 
subject in any technical or detailed manner. It is enough to say that 
it is now on a basis that allows mutes of tender years to be taught to read 
the lips of others in approximately the same time that hearing children 
learn to talk, so that they can enter school at the same time as the latter 
and pursue their studies under the same teachers. This means the prac- 
tical creation of reasoning, intelligent and alert beings from creatures 
otherwise condemned to a dull, sluggish, uninteresting existence. In 
teaching adults and those who have once heard, or who have lost their 
hearing only in part, the process may be greatly shortened by taking up 
the study of ideas as represented by the complex succession of lip move- 
ments almost from the very first, much as children are now taught to 
read by beginning with words and sentences instead of the alphabet. It is 
like learning a language; it can be acquired at the cost of no more time 
and trouble and is far more valuable to the one in need of it than a 
foreign language can possibly be. 

It is astonishing what ease and certainty can be attained by those who 
have mastered this “subtile Art.” The practised eye recognizes variations 
in position so minute as to be practically invisible to the novice; indeed, 
so great a dexterity has been known as to enable the reader to follow 
speech correctly when the mouth itself is concealed. In such case the 
adjacent parts of the face—the cheeks, the throat, the chin, give sufficient 
indications to distinguish the words uttered. In reading German speech 
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this tour de force is materially facilitated by the frequent guttural 
sounds, which excite the throat and cheeks to greater activity. In French, 
on the contrary, the predominance of nasal sounds reduces such reaction 
to a minimum ; the lips assume a marked importance to the speech-reader, 
and the same is true in English though to a less degree. In these higher 
phases of speech-reading the whole countenance of the speaker becomes 
luminous and full of meaning to the percipient. He watches not merely 
the mouth but the eye, the involuntary movements of the head as well; 
even the bearing of the body, the instinctive gestures of the hand are of 
no slight aid to him in his task. Not infrequently the mind translates the 
impressions received by the eye into terms of hearing, and this leads to the 
curious illusion of actually hearing what is said; not only the tones of the 
voice but such expressive elements of speech as accent, emphasis, modula- 
tion, ete., are apparently perceived by a mysterious inner ear. This of 
course is the case only with those who have at one time heard and re- 
member hearing. 

It is but a comparatively short time since the policy of introducing 
oral training into institutions for the deaf was seriously questioned. The 
use of the sign language was so general, it was so much easier to teach and 
to understand than the former that this won its way slowly and against 
strong prejudice. An amusing experience opened the eyes of at least one 
opponent. Deaf himself and meeting a stranger interested in the subject, 
he dilated on the folly of supposing that such a difficult and unnatural 
method of communication could ever be used successfully and waxed 
warm in his denunciation of those who professed to believe it feasible.., 
The lady listened attentively to his arguments, led him on by apropos 
remarks—and then covered him with confusion by telling him she had 
not heard a word of what he had said but had understood him perfectly 
through the medium he scorned so thoroughly. It is gratifying to add 
that he not only retreated from his position but afterward proved the 
sincerity of his recantation by marrying the author of his conversion. 

Oral instruction is now almost universal in institutions for the deaf 
and dumb. A means of communication confined in the main to the deaf 
themselves cannot long hold its own against one which opens the way to 
the inestimable privilege of free intercourse with all, hearing and unhear- 
ing alike; even though it be acquired with no small labor and toil. Some 
succeed with greater facility than others; children much more easily than 
adults, which is a strong argument in favor of beginning the training of 
the young at as early an age as possible. Parents should by no means 
attempt to spare themselves or their deaf children by the use of signs; 
they should speak to them precisely as if they heard, pointing out objects 
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if necessary, but never omitting to name them and directing the attention 
of the little ones to the movements of their lips. This is undoubtedly 
troublesome and calls for the sacrifice of many minutes in a busy day, 
but it brings a rich reward in its influence on the mental development of 
the child. The alertness which children can attain when such a plan is 
carried out consistently is sometimes disconcerting to those unaware of 
it. A lady calling on a friend who was a teacher in an institution for the 
deaf found her teaching a class of young children. Standing by her desk 
and glancing around the room, she made a careless remark about her sur- 
roundings. Scarcely were the words out of her mouth before she was 
startled by an exclamation from the centre of the room. It came from 
one of the children entirely out of the hearing range of her voice, who 
cried triumphantly, “I saw what you said to teacher !” 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, the wife of the well-known inventor, 
gives many interesting and instructive details as to the philosophy of 
speech-reading, its acquirement and practice, its fundamental principles, 
in a paper prepared for the summer meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of the Deaf held in 1894." Mrs, Bell lost her 
hearing and what little baby speech she possessed by illness at so early 
an age that she has no recollection of ever having spoken or heard, and 
thus occupies the position of one congenitally deaf. At that time the art 
of reading the lips was but little known or practised, but fortunately her 
mother instinctively adopted the best possible method of teaching her 
mute child. She was brought up with her two younger hearing sisters ; 
they all shared the same lessons, all received the same viva voce instruc- 
tion; signs were never used by herself or others, nor did she ever have 
any inclination to employ them in communicating with those around her. 
To a passionate love of reading as a child, which her mother saw was fully 
gratified, she ascribes most of the facility she afterward gained in speech- 
reading, for this she considers essentially an intellectual process, and the 
function performed by the eye or by the finger (the last in case of deaf- 
ness and blindness combined, as with Helen Keller) in tracing the move- 
ments of the lips, though necessary, as entirely subsidiary. In the last 
analysis Mrs. Bell looks upon it as a mental exercise which consists in 
selecting the right word from a large number of words resembling each 
other. This naturally requires an extensive and readily available vocab- 
ulary of words and colloquial phrases, obviously open to the deaf mainly 


*Those interested in the subject and wishing to pursue it more fully than 
it is possible to treat it here can obtain copies of the report of this meeting 
through an application accompanied by a stamp to the Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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through a full and varied course of reading. This theory she found borne 
out by her experience in deciphering German speech, which in her youth 
while in a German boarding-school she read almost as well as English. 
In later years, however, when opportunities for conversing in German 
were rare the want of practice led to an annoying lack of fluency. This 
she could overcome only by steeping her brain in German, as it were—by 
reading German books, by thinking and seeing in German terms, thus 
renewing her vocabulary until it became comparatively easy again; pre- 
cisely the same course that would be adopted by one depending on the 
ear to refresh the knowledge of a half-forgotten language. But curiously 
enough, she says that her husband may talk to her for perhaps half an 
hour on some subject that interests him; it matters not how abstruse a 
question in philosophy or science it may be, she follows him with almost 
never-failing comprehension. But when he reads to her the shortest para- 
graph in the simplest book she cannot understand him without the utmost 
difficulty and strain; and this is the case with all who attempt to read 
to her. No matter how natural the style of the reader may be, a subtle 
artificiality seems to creep into the delivery that makes his efforts of prac- 
tically no avail in reproducing the thoughts of the writer. 

There are men and women moving freely in society, taking part in con- 
versation, in studies, in games and diversions, attending the theatre— 
some even actors themselves—whose lack of hearing is unsuspected by the 
great majority of those with whom they come in contact. Such skill is of 
course the fruit of unflagging zeal and long continued application united 
to a natural aptitude for the study. It is not so ditlicult, however, for the 
average student to acquire sullicient facility to understand those whom he 
meets frequently—his teachers, the members of his family, his particular 
friends—and this is no small gain. Heroic efforts are often made to ex- 
tend the limits of this circle. 'Thus one of the best known writers of short 
stories in the country practised speech-reading three hours a day for years, 
each hour with a different person, each day of the week with a different 
set of three assistants, until absolute certainty with all classes and condi- 
tions of speakers had been attained. 

There is no lack of illustrations for the utility of this accomplishment 
apart from its supreme service to the deaf. For instance, the chaperon of 
a young girl whom it was desired to keep free from all entangling ac- 
quaintance noticed her charge in animated conversation with a young 
man. They were too far from her for her to hear what was said, but their 
evident interest in each other aroused her suspicion, so turning to a 
friend who was a speech-reader she asked, glancing at the conversational- 
ists: “Can you tell me what they are talking about?” The lady turned 
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and for a moment or two regarded the pair—who had what in truth 
might be called speaking countenances—then communicated the result 
of her scrutiny to the inquirer. ‘he consequence was a speedy summons 
to the girl and a separation from her too enteriaining companion, neither 
one suspecting the true cause of the breaking up of their téte-a-téte. 

Another incident which shows that speech-reading may have practical 
application to other affairs of life: 

A man owning a large mercantile business in Chicago with branches 
in two Eastern cities found that matters were not running smoothly in 
one of these offices. He could not discover exactly who was at fault but 
suspected the manager and seriously considered discharging him. One 
day his mother-in-law, who is deaf but a speech-reader, happened to be 
in the parlor of a fashionable hotel in this city and saw the manager’s 
wife at some distance from her talking with a friend. ‘The two were ac- 
quainted but the latter knew nothing of the other’s ability in speech- 
reading. Accidentally turning that way the deaf woman saw the man- 
ager’s wife tell her companion that her husband was going to leave the 
office and set up in business for himself, taking three of the best men 
with him. The fortunate possessor of a “hearing eye” immediately 
called up her son-in-law, who was at the other eastern oflice, on the long- 
distance telephone and told him what she had overheard—or rather, 
overseen. He was on the spot as soon as the earliest train could bring 
him, and affairs were attended to with a celerity that dazed the dis- 
charged manager, who could not imagine how his plans had leaked out. 

In some cases there might be a fine ethical point involved in the 
gaining of information in this way. No one, however, could reasonably 
take exception to it in this particular instance as a means of defence 
against deception and intrigue. It gives a hint, too, of the assistance 
speech-reading might be in the detection of crime; possibly in the future 
it may be one of the accomplishments of every well-equipped detective. 

In her paper Mrs. Bell says that some hearing members of her 
family have learned to read speech without especial difficulty and 
strongly recommends its study to those who can hear. She believes there 
will be a great future before it after its adaptability to various purposes 
becomes better understood. Its signal service, however, is that of lighten- 
ing the burden that rests upon the deaf by raising the ban which pre- 
vents them from unrestrained intercourse with others. An existence 
with no ring of friendly voices, one bereft of the charm of music and 
lacking the songs of birds, is dreary enough without this crowning mis- 
fortune. To show how it may be escaped is the object of the present 
exposition of the subject. The writer’s strongest motive was the desire 
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of drawing the attention of parents and guardians of children with 
defective hearing to what the indicated training may do for these unfor- 
tunate little ones in saving them from a life gray and monotonous, de- 
void of intellectual stimulus and interest; one, too, in which they will 
be almost incapable of self-help from a material point of view. We may 
not be able to unstop the ears of the deaf, but we can at least open their 
eyes to the wonder of thought as written on the lips. 


Frederic S. Law. 


THE MEMORY OF A MOMENT 
Our of the deep I called, and she did hear, 
She thrilled, and woke, and thro’ the darkness came: 
A radiant spirit with a lambent flame 
Of revelation that made all things clear. 
Like an outworn garment, our sins dropped sheer 
To the abyss. Our naked souls arose, 
Merged for a moment, blent, and ere the foes 
Of life could gather, without any fear 
We gazed at God. In the eternal eyes 
We saw no condemnation, no reproach 
To blast us with a terrible surprise 
Of judgment smiting ere we could approach. 
Only an overwhelming pity fell 
Around us genily, like a magic spell. 


Alfred E. Randall. 





A MAN OF DEVON 
III. (Continued) 


[Eprror’s Nore: This is the second installment of Mr. Galsworthy’s novel- 
ette, which will be continued through four subsequent numbers of this magazine.] 


“Heu!” said the old man, “there’s nothing there; I know that coast, 
as I know the back o’ my hand;” he stretched out a hand covered with 
veins and hair. 

And Zachary began suddenly to pour out a flood of words: 

“Below Mogador—a fellow there—friend of mine—two years ago 
now. Concessions—trade—gunpowder—cruisers—feuds—money—chiefs 
—Gatling guns—Sultan—rifles—rebellion—gold.” In fact, he detailed 
a reckless, sordid, bold sort of scheme, which, on the pivot of a trading 
venture, was intended to spin a whole wheel of political convulsions. 

“They'll never let you get there,” said old Pearse. 

“Won’t they?” returned Zachary. “Oh! yes, they will, an’ when I 
leave there'll be another dynasty, and I’ll be a rich man.” 

“Yu’ll never leave,” answered the old man, unmoved. 

Zachary took out a sheet of paper covered with figures. He had 
worked the whole thing out. So much—equipment, so much—trade, so 
much—concessions, so much—emergencies. “My last mag!” he ended, 
“a thousand short; the ship’s ready ; and if I’m not there within a month 
my chance is as good as gone.” 

This was the pith of his confidences—an appeal for money, and we 
all looked as men will when that crops up. 

“Mad,” muttered the old man, looking at the sea. 

“No,” said Zachary. That one word was more eloquent than all the 
rest of his words put together. “This fellow is no visionary. His scheme 
may be daring, and unprincipled, but—he knows very well what he’s 
about.” 

“Well,” said old Pearse, “you shall have five ’undred of my money, 
if it’s only to learn what yu’re made of. Wheel me in!” Zachary 
wheeled him in, and soon came back. © 

“The old man’s check for £500!” he said, holding it up. “Mr. 
Trefiry, give me another, and you shall have a third of the profits.” 

I expected Dan to give him a point-blank refusal. But he only 
asked : 

“Would that clear you for starting?” 

“With that,” said Zachary, “I can get to sea in a fortnight.” 

Dan said slowly: 
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“Good! Give me a written promise! To sea in fourteen days and 
my fair share on the £500—no more—no less.” 

I thought Pearse would have jumped at this, but he leaned his chin 
on his hand and looked at Dan, and Dan looked at him. While they 
were staring at each other like this Pasiance came up with a kitten. 

“See!” she said, “isn’t it a darling?” The kitten crawled and 
clawed its way up behind her neck. I saw both men’s eyes as they 
looked at Pasiance, and suddenly understood what they were at. The 
kitten rubbed itself against Pasiance’s cheek, overbalanced and fell, 
clawing, down her dress. She caught it up and walked away. Some 
one, I don’t know which of us, sighed; and Pearse cried, “Done”! 

The bargain had been driven. 

“Good-by, Mr. Pearse,” said Dan; “I guess that’s all I’m wanted 
for. Ill find my pony waiting in the village. George, you'll see 
Pasiance home ?” 

We heard the hoofs of his pony galloping down the road; Pearse 
suddenly excused himself and disappeared. 

This venture of his may sound absurd and romantic, but it’s matter- 
of-fact enough. He’s after £. s. d.! Shades of Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, 
Oxenham—the worm of suspicion gnaws at the romantic rose. What 
if those fellows, too, were only after £.s.d.? .. . 

Being left alone like this, I strolled into the pine-wood. The earth 
there was covered like a bee’s body with black and gold stripes; there 
was the blue sea below, and white sleepy clouds; and bumble-bees boom- 
ing above the heather; it was all softness, a summer’s day in Devon. 
Suddenly I came on Pearse standing at the edge of the cliff with Pas- 
iance sitting in a little hollow below; she was looking up at him, and I 
heard him say: 

“Pasiance—Pasiance!” They didn’t see me. The sound of his voice 
and the sight of her face, so soft all of a sudden, made me furious. 
What business has she with love? What business have they with each 
other? 

He told me presently that she had started off for home, and drove 
me to the ferry, behind an old gray pony. On the way he came back to 
his offer of the other day. 

“Come with me,” he said. “It doesn’t do to neglect the Press; you 
can see the possibilities. It’s one of the few countries left. If I once 
get this business started you don’t know where it’s going to stop. You’d 
have free passage everywhere, and whatever you like in reason.” 

I answered as rudely as I could—but by no means as rudely as I 
wanted—that his scheme was mad. As a matter of fact, it’s much too 
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sane for me; for, whatever the body of a scheme, its soul is the fibre 
of the schemer. 

“Think of it,” he urged, as if he could see into me. “You can make 
what you like of it. Press paragraphs, of course. But that’s mechani- 
cal; why, even I could do it, if I had time. As for the rest, you’ll be as 
free—as free as a man.” 

There, in five words of one syllable, is the kernel of this fellow Pearse 
—“As free as a man!” No rule, no law, not even the mysterious 
shackles that bind men to their own self-respects! “As free as a man!” 
No ideals; no principles; no fixed star for his worship; no coil he can’t 
slide out of! . . . The fellow has the tenacity of one of the old Devon 
mastiffs, too. He wouldn’t take “No” for an answer. 

“Think of it,” he said; “any day will do—I’ve got a fortnight . 
Look! there she is!” I thought that he meant Pasiance; but it was an 
old steamer, sluggish and black in the blazing sun of mid-stream, with a 
yellow-and-white funnel, and no sign of life on her decks. 

“That’s her—the Pied Witch! Do her twelve knots; you wouldn’t 
think it? Well! good evening! You’d better come. A word to me at 
any time. I’m going aboard now.” 

As I was being ferried across I saw him lolling in the stern-sheets 
of a little boat, the sun crowning his straw hat with glory. 

I came on Pasiance, about a mile up the road, sitting in the hedge. 
We walked on silently together between the banks—Devonshire banks, 
as high as a house, thick with ivy and ferns, bramble and hazel boughs, 
and honeysuckle. 

“To you believe in a God?” she said suddenly. “Grandfather’s God 
is simply awful. When I’m playing the fiddle sometimes, I can feel 
God; but grandfather’s is such a stuffy God—you know what I mean: 
the sea, the wind, the trees, colors, too—they make one feel. But I 
don’t believe that life was meant to ‘be good’ in. Isn’t there anything 
better than being good? When I’m good, I simply feel wicked.” She 
reached up, caught a flower from the hedge, and slowly tore its petals. 

“What would you do,” she muttered, “if you wanted a thing, but were 
afraid of it? But I suppose you’re never afraid !” she added, mocking me. 
I admitted that I was sometimes afraid ; and often afraid of being afraid. 

“That’s nice! I’m not afraid of illness, nor of grandfather, nor of 
his God ; but—I want to be free. If you want a thing very badly, you’re 
afraid about it.” 

I thought of Zachary Pearse’s words, “free as a man.” 

“What are you looking at me for?” she said. 

I stammered: “What do you mean by freedom ?” 
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“Do you know what T shall do to-night?” she answered. “Get out 
of my window by the apple-tree, and go to the woods and play!” 

We were going down a steep lane, along the side of a wood, where 
there’s always a smell of sappy leaves, and the breath of the cows that 
come close to the hedge to get shade. 

There was a cottage in the bottom, and a small boy sat outside play- 
ing with a heap of dust. 

“Hallo, Johnny!” said Pasiance. “Hold your leg out and show this 
man your bad place!” The small boy undid a bandage round his bare 
and dirty little leg, and proudly revealed a sore. 

“Tsn’t it nasty?” cried Pasiance, ruefully, tying up the bandage; 
“poor little feller! Johnny; see what I’ve brought you!” She produced 
from her pocket a stick of chocolate, the semblance of a soldier made of 
sealing-box and worsted, and a crooked sixpence. 

It was a new glimpse of her. All the way home she was telling me 
the story of little Johnny’s family; when she came to his mother’s 
death, she burst out: “A beastly shame, wasn’t it, and they’re so poor; it 
might just as well have been somebody else. I like poor people, but I 
hate rich ones—stuck-up beasts.” 

Mrs. Hopgood was looking out of the gate, with her cap on one side, 
and one of Pasiance’s cats rubbing itself against her skirts. At the 
sight of us she simply hugged herself. 

“Where’s grandfather?” asked Pasiance. The old lady shook her head. 

“Ts ita row?” Mrs. Hopgood wriggled, and wriggled, and out came: 

“Did you get yure tay, my pretty? No? Well, that’s a pity; yu’ll 
be falin’ low-like.” 

Pasiance tossed her head, snatched up the cat, and ran indoors. I 
remained staring at Mrs. Hopgood. 

“Dear—dear—” she clucked, “poor lamb—well, there! So to spake 
it’s—” and she blurted out suddenly, “chuckin’ full of wra-ath, he is. 
Well. there !” 

My courage failed that evening. I spent it at the coastguard sta- 
tion, where they gave me bread and cheese and some awful cider. I 
passed the kitchen as I came back. A fire was still burning there, and 
two figures, misty in the darkness, flitted about with stealthy laughter 
like spirits afraid of being detected in a carnal meal. They were Pa- 
siance and Mrs. Hopgood; and there was a charming smell of eggs 
and bacon. They had such an air of tender enjoyment of this dark 
secret revel, that I stifled my own pangs, and crept up hungry to bed. 
I soon fell asleep. 

Hours later I woke, and heard what I thought was screaming; then 
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it sounded like wind in trees, then like the distant shaking of a tambour- 
ine, with the high singing of a human voice. Suddenly it stopped—two 
long notes came wailing out like sobs—then utter stillness; and though 
I listened for an hour or more there was no other sound. . . . 
John Galsworthy. 
(Zo be continued) 


THE NIGHT-GARDEN 


Over the eaves the milky way, 

Over the portico the white moon, 
Night hath stolen high mid-day 

And early March hath wed with June. 


Cold the stone against my check, 
Gray in the moon against my side,— 

He hath a bride both wise and meek 
Who hath fair Silence for a bride. 


So gentle are her finger-tips 
I scarce can feel them touch my brow, 
So faint the pressure of her lips 
They kiss and leave me wondering how! 


Like mournful youths the hedgerows stand 
Their tops conversing with the stars; 
The city’s rumble caravanned, 
Never their endless converse mars. 


Alone amid the garden there 

I kiss the lips and slumbrous eyes 

Of Silence and the far-flung hair 
Of Silence—she whose sole replies 


Are odors and unutterable 
Low melodies, unsaid desires, 
Songs of a beauty wrought too well 
From too exquisitely tuned lyres. 
Orrick Johns. 





SOCIAL VERSE 
[Editor's Note: Prose writing from the pen of him who has been universally 
recognized as the greatest poet of England of the present century, has so very 
rarely appeared on this side of the Atlantic, that it was felt that this contribution 
(which was published nineteen years ago in this magazine) illustrating as it does, 
in a remarkable degree, the character of the poet and his attitude toward many 


of his contemporaries would be of such wide interest at the present time as to 
warrant its reprint.] 


To improve on the collection or selection of poems issued years 
ago under the title of “Lyra Elegantiarum™ might have seemed impos- 
sible even for its editor: but Mr. Locker-Lampson has done so. In all 
such volumes a reader will usually find omissions to regret and inser- 
tions which surprise him: to take note of these is the best and sincer- 
est tribute he can pay to the excellence of the general accomplishment— 
the fullest acknowledgment he can make of the high standard maintained 
and the happy success achieved. And when all necessary deductions on 
either score have been duly made and registered, it will remain evident 
to the capable reader that there is no better or completer anthology than 
this in the language: I doubt indeed if there be any so good and so com- 
plete. No objection or suggestion that can reasonably be offered can 
in any way diminish our obligation either to the original editor or to 
his evidently able assistant Mr. Kernahan in the compilation of a larger 
if not a more ambitious volume. 

The crowning merit, the first and highest distinction of the book, 
is the fair if not yet quite adequate prominence given now for the first 
time to the name of the great man whose lightest and slightest claim 
to immortality is his indisputable supremacy over all possible compet- 
itors as a writer of social or occasional verse more bright, more graceful, 
more true in tone, more tender in expression, more deep in suggestion, 
more delicate in touch, than any possible Greek or Latin or French or 
English rivals. Meleager no less than Voltaire, and Prior no less than 
Catullus,? must on this ground give place to Landor. The editors, to 
their lasting honor, have put into their casket no less than thirty-eight of 
his flawless and incomparable jewels: but how came they to overlook a 
thirty-ninth yet lovelier than all? There is nothing in the volume, there 

‘Lyra Elegantiarum: a Collection of Some of the Best Social and Occa- 
sional Verse by Deceased English Authors. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Edited by Frederick Locker-Lampson, assisted by Coulson Kernahan (Ward, 
Lock, and Co., London, New York, and Melbourne, 1891). 


*Such a poem as that on his old yacht would no doubt be the greatest 
example on record of such work, if it were not this and something more. 
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is nothing in the language, comparable with the quatrain on Dirce in 
the boat of Charon: 


Stand close around ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed: 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 


And how comes it that we miss the exquisitely and nobly beautiful 
stanzas addressed to his “little household gods”? or the lovely song 
(as of a graver and more thoughtful Herrick) addressed to the cistus 
flower? or again, this gracefulest and sweetest of all compliments ever 
offered to a sweet and graceful English girl? 

Nature! thou may’st fume and fret, 

There’s but one white violet: 

Scatter o’er the vernal ground 

Faint resemblances around, 

Nature, I will tell thee yet 

There’s but one white violet. 


It might doubtless be pleaded in extenuation of such editorial delin- 
quencies or derelictions that a fairly adequate or representative selec- 
tion from Landor’s minor poems would probably have taken up half the 
volume: but what excuse can be offered for the omission of such a 
jewel as this? 
Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 
Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as I! 


No longer could I doubt him true: 
All other men may use deceit; 

He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet. 


Low as is the key of these tenderer verses in comparison with the 
fiery and faultless music, the subtle and simple intensity of the four 
transcendent lines which suggested them, it seems to me that Sappho’s 
very self might have smiled approval or at least condonation of their 
gentler loveliness and less passionate melody than her own. 

The great name of Landor naturally and happily suggests the 
great name of Browning: and the beautiful “garden fancy” of the 
flower’s Spanish name is worthy of its place in the highest class of such 
poems as are included in the scheme of this collection. But the greater 
poem of “Youth and Art” seems here to me at least, somewhat out 
of place. There is hardly a more tragic touch in all the most tragic 
passages of Mr. Browning’s vast and various work than that which 
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winds up with neither a smile nor a sigh, the unspoken expression of 
hopeless and inexpressible regret— 


And nobody calls you a dunce, 
And people suppose me clever: 
This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it for ever. 


That is not a sample of social verse: it is an echo from the place of 
conscious or unconscious torment which is paved with penitence and 
roofed with despair. Its quiet note of commonplace resignation is more 
bitter and more impressive in the self-scornful sadness of its retrospect 
than any shriek of rebellion or any imprecation of appeal. And if 
elegance is the aim or the condition of this anthology, how comes it 
to admit such an unsurpassably horrible example of inelegance as the 
line—I refrain from quoting it—which refers to the “setting” of “Gib- 
son’s hash”? 

The incomparable “Lost Mistress,” that crowning flower or jewel 
of its author’s treasure house or garden, was probably (and it may be 
rightly) found to be “just above the range of Occasional Verse” in its 
“aim and execution.” But it is so delicately difficult to draw such a 
line between admission and rejection that the reader who misses and 
regrets this exquisite little poem will be surprised to find how far above 
the average of social or occasional verse are some of the lyrics admitted 
within a fold so exclusive. And such a reader will assuredly regret 
the admission into its catalogue of the name which is above every name 
on the roll of English lyrists. There should have been no place here 
for Coleridge. No “son of Adam” (as his satirical “interviewer” Mr. 
Carlyle would have said) can wish to see him represented by such flabby 
doggerel as might have dropped from the Tupper of America or the Long- 
fellow of England. . The adoring lovers of Christabel must surely be 
unanimous in their protest against the reappearance of her poet as the 
congratulatory apostrophist of Louisa dear—that lovely convalescent. 
Descending from the zenith to the nadir of serious lyric verse—from the 
name of Coleridge to the name of Moore, we find the bardling of Erin 
excellently well represented by at least one really charming little epigram 
(“When I loved you”): and the other specimens given of his talent are 
very fair ones. But to give a fair notion of that fresh and facile talent 
at its very best and brightest it would have been necessary as it might 
surely have been feasible, to borrow from Moore’s still delightful master- 
piece, the correspondence of the Fudge Family, some samples of an 
epistle or so—enough perhaps to place once more on record the star- 
crossed loves of Miss Biddy Fudge and Colonel Calicot. 
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But it is at the opening of the book that the sins of omission or 
commission, the errors of indulgence or default are gravest and most 
regrettable. 

Skelton is either too late or too early to begin with: and we look 
in vain for a ballad or a roundel of Chaucer’s—less antiquated in form 
and not more obsolete in language than the rough and ready rhymes 
of Henry VIII.’s and Elinor Rummyng’s poet laureate. 


Thanne seyde Love, “A ful grete necligence 
Was yt to the, that ylke time thou made 
‘Hyd Absolon thy tresses’ in balade, 

That thou forgate hire’ in thy song to sette.” 


Nor was it a less grave negligence to omit that lovely and melodious 
ballad from a volume of which it should have been one of the fore- 
most ornaments. If Skelton’s and Wyat’s orthography may be modi- 
fied or modernized, as assuredly it may without protest from any but 
the most horny-eyed and beetle-headed of pedants, so assuredly may 
Chaucer’s. 

And it would have been of some little service to the common cause 
of good poetry and sound criticism if the duncery which regards, or 
the impertinence which pretends to regard that beautiful form of verse 
as nothing better than a harmless exotic affectation of the present day or 
hour had been confronted with the fact that it is one of the numberless 
adaptations or adoptions from foreign models which our language owes 
to the father of modern English poetry. If the old French ballad form 
accepted by Chaucer so long before it attained its highest possible per- 
fection of tragic or comic excellence, of humorous or pathetic expression, 
under the incomparable and inimitable touch of Villon, is to be either 
patronized or rejected as an exotic of hothouse growth and artificial blos- 
som so must be the couplet, the stanza, the sonnet, the quatrain, and all 
other forms of rhyming verse in use among English poets from the days 
of Chaucer to the days of Wordsworth. But it is useless to insist on such 
simple and palpable truths; for ignorance will never understand that 
knowledge is attainable, and impotence will never admit that ability 
may be competent. “Do you suppose it is as easy to write a song as 
to write an epic?” said Béranger to Lucien Bonaparte. Nor would it 
be as easy for a most magnanimous mouse of a Calibanic poeticule to write 
a ballad, a roundel, or a virelai, after the noble fashion of Chaucer, as 
to gabble at any length like a thing most brutish in the blank and 
blatant jargon of epic or idyllic stultiloquence. 

1Alcestis; good Alceste, 
The daysie, and myn owene hertes reste. 
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The worst active or positive blemish—and a most fearful and shame- 
ful blemish it is—to be found in this generally graceful and careful 
collection will unluckily be found and cannot be overlooked on the 
fourth page: sixth on the list of selected poems is a copy of verses 
attributed to Shakespeare—of all men on earth !—by the infamous pirate, 
liar, and thief who published a worthless little volume of stolen and 
mutilated poetry patched up and padded out with dirty and dreary dog- 
gerel, under the senseless and preposterous title of “The Passionate Pil- 
grim.” It is here more plausibly ascribed, though on what authority I 
know not, to some scribbler—unknown to Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
—who would seem to have signed himself Shakspere, and to have 
imagined that the gabble of geese or the chatter of apes was English 
and was verse.* 

Happily there is here no second instance—but naturally there could 
not have been a second—of such amazing depravity in taste. If this 
execrable rubbish were cleared away there might remain some debatable 
points for respectful and friendly discussion between fellow-students of 
English poetry: there would be little if anything to provoke or to neces- 
sitate any vehemence of protest or appeal. 

It is of course questionable, and I certainly cannot pretend to de- 
cide the question, whether a volume of social or occasional verse ought 
to include any examples of sacred poetry in its lighter and brighter form. 
But there are such exquisitely and daintily beautiful examples of such 
poetry in earlier and in later English verse that I cannot but regret their 
absence from a collection which includes a pervert’s pietistic and Roman- 
istic gush of sentimental religiosity over the poetry of a saner and a 
sounder devotee. If this sort of sanctified stuff is admissible with its fetid 
fragrance of priestly perfumery and its rancid relish of ecstatic or spas- 
modic excitement, why and how do we find not one single example of 
the many lovely songs which English poetry owes to an older and purer 
and wholesomer form of piety ? 


He came all so still 

Where his mother was 
As dew in Aprill 

That falleth on the grass. 


ece signum. “My curtail dog—with sighs so deep procures (sic) to weep 
in howling wise, to see my doleful plight. How sighs resound through heartless 
ground, like a thousand vanquished men in bloody fight!” Whether the poor 
creature’s affliction were idiocy or lunacy would have been a matter for science 
to resolve. 
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He came all so still 
To his mother’s bower 
As dew in Aprill 
That falleth on the flower. 


He came all so still 
Where his mother lay, 
As dew in Aprill 
That falleth on the spray. 


{ cannot but think that such lines as these—unspeakable in their 
loveliness they seem to my poor judgment—would have been fitter 
for a place in such a collection as this than any effusion of “beastly 
Skelton” or sickly Crashaw. We do not indeed know that the author 
was an oflicially reverend poet or person: but even if he was but a secular 
songster, the fact remains that he has written the sweetest verses 
imaginable on a subject with which these two clerical writers could 
hardly have been trusted to deal by any one who might object to un- 
frocked rampant ribaldry or to Catholic and apostolic erethism. 

The first great age of our lighter lyric poetry was almost contermi- 
nous with the one great age of our tragic and romantic drama. From 
the song-books of Shakespeare’s generation alone an anthology as large 
and as precious as the collection now before us might easily and quickly 
be compiled. This golden branch of English poetry is here so inade- 
quately represented by a casual twig or an occasional spray that we 
could hardly contradict a reader who might complain that it had been 
utterly ignored. At no date was there so splendid a supply of serious 
or semi-serious occasional verse—so general a community of delicate 
grace and noble elegance among the minor poets of the day. And the 
general tone of this poetry was more in accordance with the taste and 
the instinct of our own time than that of any social or fashionable 
verse from the Restoration to the Regency—at least. It is light and 
bright as spray in sunshine, but no less clean and sweet: neither stiff 
and fulsome with the starch and perfumery of courtly verse under the 
patronage of Charles I, nor gross and.greasy with the reek of Whitefriars 
or Whitehall under the auspices of Charles Il. And the best verse of 
Carew is impaired by the barber-like suggestion of “powders to enrich 
your hair:” and the finest song of the Restoration is inadmissible on 
account of its bitter and cynical brutality. Perhaps, too, that famous 
lyric may have been rejected as merely a metrical variation on the Car- 
thusian theme—“Frére, il faut mourir.” It is of course impossible, and 
very justly and properly impossible—on the whole—yet, considering one 
or two things admitted, I hardly see in spite of the obsolete slang and 
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patriarchal vulgarity of the words “bit” (for girl) and “hogo” (for ighly 
spiced dish) why this stanza should not have found place among others 
detached from their context which have been accepted as admissible. 


Your most beautiful bit, that has all eyes upon her, 

Who her honesty sells for a hoga of honour, 

Whose lightness and brightness doth shine, in such splendour, 
That none but tie stars are thought fit to attend her, 

‘Though now she be pleasant and sweet to the sense 

Will be damnably mouldy a hundred years hence. 


it must have been a terrible ‘Triboulet or Thersites who turned such 
an eye as the writer of these verses must have turned on the foundresses 
of ducal houses whose flourishing expansion bears witness to the charms 
and to the venality of a I’rench or an English prostitute. 

But though we may neither regret nor wonder at the exclusion of 
the grimmest and greatest of all erotic and Bacchanalian sermons in 
song, we may be allowed to regret that the two typical figures of the 
Restoration in its influence on lyric poetry should be rather inadequately 
than insufficiently represented. Dryden, the greatest and most various 
representative of his age at its best and at its. worst, is mot for a 
moment comparable as a song-writer to Lord Rochester or to Mrs. Behn. 
And neither the plebeian poetess who sleeps in Westminster Abbey beside 
Abraham Cowley and Robert Browning ( Poets’ Corner—facetiously so- 
called—is like poverty in its capacity for bringing strange bed 
fellows together), nor the patrician poet who divides with her the 
potential palm of supremacy in obscenity among all remembered 
writers of their race, is here represented by the best examples that 
might have been given of their abused and wasted genius. Like Marcus 
Cato’s or Joseph Addison’s Marcia “the virtuous Aphra towers above her 
sex” in the passionate grace and splendid elegance of that melodious and 
magnificent song (“Love in fantastic triumph sat”) to which Leigh 
Hunt alone among critics has ever done justice—and has done no more 
than justice in the fervor of his impassioned panegyric. ‘This would have 
been in every way a better and more appropriate example of her poetic 
power than the rather pretty, very proper, but rather feeble verses by 
which it is here misrepresented. But misrepresentation has been the lot 
of the virtuous Aphra ever since her hallowed dust gave additional con- 
secration to the Pantheon of British bards—a Pantheon too exclusive to 
admit such godlings as Shakespeare or Milton, Coleridge or Wordsworth, 
Landor or Keats or Shelley. Anthony Trollope in his exquisitely comical 
and conscientiously coxcombical autobiography, observes with contemp- 
tuous unction that he “never read more detestable trash than the stories 
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written by Mrs. Aphra Behn :” and all readers of Lockhart will remem- 
ber that Sir Walter Scott’s “gay old grand-aunt” found it impossible to 
get through the very first of the stories which she had requested him 
to send her, remembering the pleasure with which in her girlhood she 
had heard them read aloud in the most decorous and refined society. ‘lhe 
only one 1 remember to have ever read might, as far as 1 remember, be 
reprinted in company with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s and Lady Emily Horn- 
blower’s effusions of fiction or of song on behalf of “the irrepressible 
nigger.” ‘The tragic and pathetic story of Oroonoko does only less credit 
to her excellent literary ability than to the noble impulse of womanly 
compassion and womanly horror which informs the whole narrative and 
makes of it one ardent and continuous appeal for sympathy and pity, one 
fervent and impassioned protest against cruelty and tyranny. 

The immaculate Calvinism of so fiery and so forcible a champion 
oi slave-holding and slave-torture as Mr. Carlyle shows hardly to ad- 
vantage beside the instinctive Christianism of a writer whose reputa- 
tion is certainly very far from immaculate: and when Mr. Homer 
Wilbur, after citing “a play of Mrs. Behn’s,” excused himself for hav- 
ing done so by the reflection that “even these kennels of literature may 
yield a fact or two to pay the raking,” so ardent an advocate of eman- 
cipation as the late Mr. Lowell might have remembered that this im- 
proper woman of genius was the first literary abolitionist—the first 
champion of the slave on record in the history of fiction; in other words, 
in the history of creative literature. 

Whigs and Puritans have brought many charges and laid many 
impeachments against the Restoration: Tories and Jacobites have had 
to allow that there was but too much ground for too many of them: 
Scott and Macaulay are found for once in agreement on certain points 
regarding the literary and political record of that singular period. 
Two of its offences, in my humble opinion, are specially and supremely 
unpardonable: the humiliation of the English before the Dutch—an 
infamy unparalleled in our history till the advent into power of a party 
beside which even The Cabal itself seems something less than infamous 
—and the moral murder of so rare a genius as Rochester’s. Victims of 
vanity and lechery are seldom worth regret: but this hapless pupil of 
the Puritans, hounded as he was by false shame and foolish emulation 
into such inconceivable eccentricities of literary and personal debauchery, 
was born for so different a fate and so different a record, had not his evil 
star intervened to thwart it, that no one who realizes what he might and 
should have been can ever think of the poet or the man without a thrill 
or a pang of pity. The gallant young volunteer who distinguished him- 
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self even among English sailors and soldiers as the hero of a sea-fight 
drank himself into cowardice, and truckled to a challenger as a Russo- 
Radical of our own day would truckle to any enemy who might assist 
him in the degradation of his country: the noble and thoughtful poet 
who might have beaten all competitors' out of the field became such a 
rhymester as Plato might have excepted from the sentence of expulsion 
—surely in other cases a superfluous sentence—pronounced against poets 
who might find themselves within the limits of a republic from which 
Platonic love had excluded the superfluous and obsolete influence of 
woman. 

But it is somewhat hard that he should not have the benefit of his 
genius at its best: and though the two samples of it given here are 
good enough to be set beside those given of Sir Charles Sedley’s—a 
genuine but inferior humorist and poet, not quite so deeply tainted by 
the “fat pollutions’ of their time—they are not nearly so good as a 
light and tender and harmless love-song which has found place in other 
collections and should not have been excluded from this. 

The austerest or most knowing of young persons will hardly feel the 
blush of virtue mount to the cheek of discretion on reading the samples 
given from these writers of ill fame: but one of those given from a 
greater author (though assuredly not from a greater poet) of the next 
generation might not inconceivably succeed in producing that cosmetic 
efiect. Congreve’s lines on Chloe are excellent in their way, but if the 
impudent grace of epigram is to excuse or to extenuate its graceless impu- 
dence, why should the more famous and hardly more audacious lines on 
Doris be excluded? It would perhaps have been better, I am puritanical 
and prudish enough to think, if this great name had been here represented 
only by the not more faultless than blameless verses on fair Amoret— 
a model of delicate and high-bred satire. 

There is no more unaccountable omission in this volume than that 
of Pope’s little pearl of price—— 


I know a thing that most uncommon— 
(Envy, be silent, and attend!) 


The exquisite simplicity of this lyrical compliment—simplex munditus 
if ever a poem was—makes of it a gem of even finer water than any 
here given from the hand of the same jeweller. 

With Prior no poet could well have gone wrong, and Mr. Locker- 


‘Dryden as controversialist and satirist, could of course have had no com- 
petitor; but there is I must repeat a purer lyrical note in Rochester’s best verse 
than in the best of his. 
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Lampson has gone admirably and inevitably right. But the pertfec- 
tion of taste and tact displayed im the discharge of such a task as the 
presentation of Swift at his best, and of Swiit in’ the fulness of his 
powers, to the modern reader of either sex and any possible age—and 
this without hint or suspicion of otfence—is notable alike tor sim- 
plicity, for dexterity and tor daring. ‘l'wo poems in which the genius 
ot Aristophanes shakes hands with the genius of Vickens,—for Swilft 
has revived the one and anticipated the other in his exquisite abuse 
of language and his delicious perversion of proper names—*Hamilton’s 
Bawn” and “Mrs. Harris’s Petition,” are now, by the slightest and most 
delicate of touches, made accessible to all lovers of the rarest humor 
and the most resplendent wit: we only miss Mary the cookmaid’s not less 
wonderful and delightful letter to Dr. Sheridan. in that instance there 
would have been no need of any excision: but had there been we might 
gratefully and confidently have entrusted the part of Bowdler to the in- 
stinctive good sense, the manly and rational delicacy, of the present edi- 
tors. ‘I'hat this should ever be a thankless part to play im any case of 
obvious or apparent necessity reilects less than little credit on the taste 
and judgment of those whose objections or whose ridicule would make 
it so. More nauseous and more foolish cant was never chattered than that 
which would deride the memory or depreciate the merits of Bowdler, no 
man ever did better service to Shakespeare than the man who made it 
possible to put him into the hands of intelligent and imaginative chil- 
dren; it may well be if we consider how dearly the creator of Mamillius 
must have loved them, that no man has ever done him such good service. 
indeed, I could wish to borrow the pencil or the pen which struck out 
of his text whatever was unfit for such readers, and strike out of the 
volume before me an insignificant if not a too significant pastoral on the 
interview of a faithful young ‘Thyrsis with his dear Lucy, and the Greuze- 
like lyric which celebrates the misadveniure of an Irish Mlle. de la 
Cruche-cassée. These two, it seems to my possibly too squeamish and 
censorious apprehension, would find their more appropriate place in a 
Lyra Facetiarum. Or if such as these be found admissible, 1 hardly see 
by what critical canon of wsthetics or of ethics we can be bound or free to 
pass sentence of exclusion against a poem so far superior to these as Nat 
Lee’s most musical and most graceful bridal song, “Blush not redder than 
the morning.” 

But even when the real or imaginary merits of the pseudo-pastoral 
school are—in the immortal phrase of Mr. Podsnap—combined with an 
absence of anything calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of a young 
person a poem of that school is very seldom worthy of such promotion as 
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is here accorded, for instance, to the stale and silly doggerel of such 
songsters as Garrick. One of the obscurest among his contemporaries— 
Richard Jago, the admiring friend of Shenstone—has supplied two little 
stanzas worth a bushel of Strephoniana! their pretty simplicity and in- 
stinctive sincerity of accent are more exceptionally remarkable than their 
happy point and neatness of terse expression. And from Peter Pindar, 
of all writers in the world, we get a really graceful and almost pathetic 
touch (“the wounded tree Is all that will remember me”) by way of 
close to a song (by a person of no quality) in the mild Arcadian style. 

The lyrical genius of Collins' and of Blake, our two greatest poets 
of the century in which they were born, flies usually too high in air too 
clear and splendid for the highest flight possible to merely elegant verse 
of the occasional sort: yet I can hardly think it would have been presump- 
tuous or unbecoming to glorify this volume by the inclusion of two poems 
so conspicuous for their exaltation of elegance in style no less than of 
delicacy or tenderness in fancy as the melodious lament for Fidele and 
the majestic address to the Muses. 

Opinion and taste will be likelier or more certain to vary among stu- 
dents and lovers of occasional verse as their study brings them nearer 
their own time. There is certainly much to commend, as there is also 
not a little to regret, in the very miscellaneous selection here given from 
the social poetry of the nineteenth century. What first struck the present 
reader on glancing through it was the too obvious and damaging fact 
that there was by no means enough of Peacock to so much of Praed. 
Even in social verse as defined by Mr. Austin Dobson and the “Times” 
reviewer who has the honor to be cited in the preface to this pleasant 
volume we look—at its very best—for more spirit and versatility of life, 
more warmth of touch, more fulness of tone, more vigor and variety of 
impulse than we find in Praed at his. After reading, with sincere plea- 
sure and real admiration, two or three of those charming little pieces 
whose genuine and high-bred elegance is most evidently inimitable when 
confronted with the servile vulgarity of their more abject and impotent 
imitators, we are nevertheless conscious that this gracefullest and readiest 
of performers has after all but one string to his fiddle. The riper and 
richer humor of Peacock, as superior to Praed’s as dry champagne to 
sweet, or a Sultana grape to a green gooseberry, is excellently well repre- 
sented by the masterly and generous satire of “Rich and Poor, or Saint 
and Sinner,” his deeper and sweeter gift of grave and tender song, by the 
matchless elegiac idyl of “Youth and Age.” But how came the editors 
to throw away for the second time—repeating the unhappy exploit of 


‘I mean of course the poet of that name. 
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the diving friar—“the stone of all stones, the philosopher’s stone”? 
And how could they ignore the incomparable raiding song which registers 
for all time the difference between mountain sheep and valley sheep? 
And if, in the teeth of a promise given or an engagement implied in the 
preface, a place was to be found for such mean and pitiful parodies as 
disfigure two or three of these pages, how on earth did they come to over- 
look the quintessence of Byron as distilled by Peacock into the two con- 
summate stanzas which utter or exhale the lyric agony of Mr. Cypress? 

Byron himself is not badly represented by the famous parting ad- 
dress to Tom Moore and still better by the spirited bluster and vigor- 
ous ring of the stanzas on the Lisbon Packet: though even as here 
modified (by the not very plausible substitution, for instance, of a 
heathen for a sacred name, and a “hang” for a big big D) their elegance 
is not quite so evident as their rollicking energy of improvisation or 
the swinging dance and suggestive roll of the happily appropriate metre. 
If, like Shelley’s Peter Bell, 1 may borrow an illustration from far off 
memories of otherwise barren hours passed principally in profound in- 
attention to lectures on Aldrich’s Logic, I would suggest that, as coarse- 
ness is contrary, vulgarity is contradictory to elegance just as in politics 
the monarchical principle is contrary, but the principle—if any such 
principle there be—of disunionism, dissolutionism, or communalism (bar- 
barous terms expressive of a barbarous impolicy) is contradictory to the 
republican principle. 

Coarseness of a certain kind is as compatible—witness much Greek, 
much Latin, much French, much Italian and a little English poetry— 
with literary elegance of a certain kind as the monarchical form with 
the republican principle which makes even royalists talk of the com- 
monwealth of England: vulgarity of any kind is as incompatible with 
elegance of any kind as is the republican principle with the disinte- 
grating instinct of Parisian anarchists or Irish reactionaries: and he who 
could reconcile these would assuredly and easily 


Make the inexorable asymptote close like fond lips.’ 


Dryden, for example, is very often coarse; but Dryden is very sel- 
dom vulgar. Byron is seldom very coarse; but Byron is often very vul- 
gar. It is the difference between the generation whose ideal type was 
Rochester and the generation whose ideal type was Brummel. 

The melodious stanzas to Augusta might surely have found here a 
place—with or without the closing verses (unaccountably omitted from 
the current editions of Byron) which are hardly necessary to explain 


*Sydney Dobell: “Balder.” 
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and justify the enthusiastic admiration of that most exquisite critic 
Kdgar Poe for the metrical perfection of that most mellifluous poem 


—usually and prematurely broken off short after the fourth of the fol- 
lowing sweet lines. 


In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 


Thou thought’st verses like these could be scanned—which 
Was absurd, but uncommonly kind: 
Thou said’st each stanza was not a sandwich 
Of blank prose and rank doggrel combined: 
Thou found’st out some strange sort of sweet fitness 
In the rhythms mauled and mangled by me: 
And such ears, I take Midas to witness, 
Belong but to donkeys and thee. 


Parodies, we are given to understand in the preface, have been gen- 
erally rejected as alien from the scope of this work. Even had they 
heen generally accepted as germane to it, we should hardly have ex- 
pected to come across anything so pert and poor as Miss Fanshawe’s 
abortive imitation of Wordsworth—a poet who seems easier to parody 


than he is, and has never to my knowledge been successfully caricatured 
or burlesqued except perhaps once by Landor. 

Speaking of Wordsworth, by the way, I must take occasion to ex- 
press my wonder and regret at missing that most gracious and delight- 
ful poem, “The Kitten and the Falling Leaves :” which would here have 
heen doubly acceptable, as one of the finest and most appropriate that 
could possibly have been chosen to enhance the value of such a collec- 
tion, and as a natural companion for Joanna Baillie’s only less charm- 
ing address “To a Kitten,” here given in condensed or concentrated form. 

But what, in the name of the Graces! what shall be said when we 
come across—of all dreary horrors on this God’s earth !—a cockney music- 
hall sort of parody on Poe’s everlasting “Raven”! Surely this is the 
very nadir of inelegance. Almost as bad and almost as vulgar is Hood’s 
burlesque of Moore: indeed, except for the ever delightful and ad- 
mirable verses “composed at Rotterdam,” Hood is only less inadequately 
and unfavorably represented than Barham. There is certainly not too 
little, as the editors seem to think, of the monstrously overrated and 
preposterously overpraised C. 8S. Calverley: a jester, graduate or under- 
graduate, may be fit enough to hop, skip and tumble before university 
audiences, without capacity to claim an enduring or even a passing 
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station among even the humblest of English humorists. Even more out 
of place in such good company is the weary and wearisome laureate of 
Oxonicules and Bostonicules, the late Mr. Lowell’s realized ideal and 
chosen representative of English poetry at its highest in the generation 
of Tennyson and Browning. Literary history will hardly care to remem- 
ber or to register the fact that there was a bad poet named Clough, whom 
his friends found it useless to puff: for the public, if dull, has not quite 
such a skull as belongs to believers in Clough. 

A poet of a very different order, and of taste perhaps too reckless 
and style too defiant of academic regulation and culture, might have 
been more happily represented by two most graceful little posthumous 
poems, “Amy’s Cruelty” and “May’s Love,” than by that rather sour 
sample of womanly jocularity called “A Man’s Requirements,” or by the 
much too serious and sentimental “Romance of the Swan’s Nest.” The 
compilers of the volume may very naturally have been tempted to strain 
a point so as to admit some specimen from the hand of the most potent if 
by no means the most perfect of English poetesses: but in that case they 
would have done much better, in my humble opinion, to select the beauti- 
ful and simple memorial stanzas so light and soft in movement, so grave 
and tender in emotion, which give so perfect and so sweet a picture of 
the typical English girl whom Mrs. Browning has made lovable and mem- 
orable for ever as My Kate. 

The reader who comes in the list of contents upon the illustrious 
name of Edward Fitzgerald will doubtless he not a little taken ahack 
when confronted with a bearer of that name so Indicrously and lamen- 
tably unworthy to be the namesake of the man whose shy audacity of 
diffident and daring genius has given Omar Khavviam a place for ever 
among the greatest of English poets. That the very best of his exquisite 
poetry, the strongest and serenest wisdom, the sanest and most serious 
irony, the most piercing and the profoundest radiance of his gentle and 
sublime philosophy, belong as much or more to Suffolk than to Shiraz, 
has been, if I mistake not, an open secret for many years—“and,” as 
Dogberry says, “it will go near to be thought so shortly.” Every qua- 
train, though it is something so much more than graceful or distin- 
guished or elegant, is also, one may say, the sublimation of elegance, the 
apotheosis of distinction, the transfiguration of grace: perfection of style 
ean go no further and rise no higher, as thought can pierce no deeper 
and truth can speak no plainer, than in the crowning stanza which of 
course would have found itself somewhat ont of place beside even the 
gravest and the loftiest poem (Mrs. Barbauld’s immortal lines on life, 
old age and death) admitted or admissible into such a volume as this. 
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Oh Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 

And who with Eden didst devise the Snake, 

For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give—and take! 
It is of work like this that his countrymen will always think when they 
hear the immortal name of the workman: and none will ever confound 
its author with the puny second hand rhymester,s whose cheap and 
chirrupping doggerel is almost as much beneath the lowest as any quatrain 
of Omar is above the highest level of such verse as we expect to find in 
such company as the present. 

Another great name here somewhat wofully misrepresented is that of 
Thackeray ; whose “White Squall” is now and then rather too provoca- 
tive of such emotions as nature’s might provoke in the digestive econ- 
omy of a bad sailor. To make the gorge rise at it is hardly the sign 
or the property of elegance in verse: and if indecency, which means 
nothing more than unseemliness, is very properly considered as a reason 
for excluding from elegant society the most brilliant examples of 
the most illustrious writers ever touched by so much as a passing shade 
of it the rule should be applied equally to every variety of the repul- 
sive and the unbecoming—not by any means only to matters of sexual 
indecorum and erotic indelicacy. To none of the other selections from 
the lighter work of the same illustrious hand is any such objection 
or suggestion applicable; but not one of them shows Thackeray at his 
very best as a comic poet. “The Battle of the Baltic” and “The Battle 
of the Shannon” are two masterpieces of lyric narrative, the one triumph- 
ant in tragedy, the other transcendent in comedy: each of them supreme, 
inimitable, matchless, and unmatchable of its kind forever. Immortality 
hevond the reach of any other or later Hibernian who has ever sought or 
found his last refuge in patriotism is assuredly the lot of “Immortal 
Smith O’Brine”and “Young Meagher of the Sword:” O for one hour 
of their poet! we might exclaim—if we had not with us so admirable a 
substitute and so competent a rival in patriotic humor and lyric laughter 
of witty lovalty as Mr. Graves,—to sing for us the veracity of and 
purity of a Parnell, the pusillanimous magnanimity or the servile indig- 
nation of O’Briens far meaner and more ludicrous than poor Smith! 
This delicious little masterpiece cannot evidently have been excluded as 
a sample of the “satirical or political squibs” which, if we may believe 
the preface, “have heen generally rejected :” or how comes it that we find 

1But that his highly respectable name or names would appear to have been 
William Thomas T should assuredly have taken this Edward to be the Fitzgerald 


to whom—at second hand-—we owe the statement and the solution of the historic 
problem—‘Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies?” 
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admitted the less brilliant and more polemical squibs or crackers exploded 
by the philocatholic whiggery of Macaulay and Tom Moore? These, how- 
ever, night be allowed to pass as undoubtedly successful in a thinner and 
more ephemeral style of satire: but surely the worse than hackneyed 
jocularity of the “Anti-Jacobin,” however excellent of its rough and 
ready kind, is here most vilely out of place. It is something above and 
beyond all realized conceptions of incongruity to hoist the flag of “no 
politics” and pass the watchword of “no parodies” and then to salute 
the reader with a broadside of brutality and burlesque, a discharge of 
mildewed mockery and fly-blown caricature from the social or political 
battery of Messrs. Canning & Frere. And what delicious aberration of 
tasteless caprice can possibly have suggested the admission of a doggerel 
epithalamium by Croker—of all scribblers on record !—into the very last 
niche of this radiant and harmonious gallery of song? “You have a great 
name of your own’—“But I may be allowed to confess”—here is 
proper lyric stuff to wind up with! There is a due conformity of ca- 
dence and of style in these twenty villainous lines which should have 
sufficed to exclude them from any collection above the literary level of an 
old annual—“Gem,” “Keepsake,” or “Souvenir.” O Sminthian Apollo! 
what a malodorous mouse to nail upon the hinder door of such a gracious 
little chapel, under the very nose as it were of the departing choir! 

Were but this unutterably miserable rubbish once duly struck out 
and swept away the close of a beautiful volume would be beautiful and 
appropriate beyond all praise or thanks. 

There are loftier sonnets in the language, there is no lovelier son- 
net in the world, than the late Lord Rosslyn’s “RBed-time.” “Tt gives a 
very echo to the seat where love is throned’”—the painless and stainless 
love of little children. Wandor might and would, for all his fantastic and 
factitious abhorrence of their form, have given a place to this divine 
sonnet and its ecoequal companion in a truly blessed immortality, Mr. 
Tennyson-Turner’s on “T.etty’s Globe,” in his list of exceptions to the 
common rule or the conventional axiom which denies that any work of 
man’s can ever be absolutely perfect. A volume closing upon verses so 
divine as these would he closed by every reader with a sense of fragrance 
in his nostrils and of honey on his tongue. T trust and think it is no mere 
prejudice of sympathetic or patriotic prepossession which rather im- 
pels than inclines me to believe that such a close would have heen less 
characteristical!y appropriate to any such anthology of this especial kind 
as might have been gathered from the very sweetest and sunniest garden 
of anv other language and any other poetry than our own. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 





THE POETRY OF JESUS 


II. 
THE POETRY OF HIS WORDS 


Jesus preached artistically as the true poet always preaches: he 
twined the truth with the beauty. For the most part he spoke in symbol, 
in parable, leaving his hearer to point the moral—leaving the truth 
to be inferred from the beauty. If his art-feeling seems meagre and 
his insistence upon beauty scant, let us remember that he was forced to 
spend most of his priceless life in teaching a few of the primary principles 
of conduct. Still, in spite of all obstacles, the inborn poetry of his 
nature was continually breaking forth through the crevices of his con- 
versation. His messages were flung forth in telling metaphor, vivid simile, 
pointed parable—the chief machinery of the poct. He unsouled himself 
in the poet’s way, because the poet’s way is the natural and spontaneous 
utterance of the heart. 

Feeling ever the pity and terror of our existence—its sad perversity, 
its pathetic brevity, and its tremendous import—still his poet’s heart took 
loving note of the beauty and wonder never wholly lost from these gray 
roads of men. He did not fail to note the wayward wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, the red evening sky that means fair weather, the cloud 
out of the west that brings the shower, the tempest in the sea and the 
calm that follows after the storm. Nor did he overlook the birds of the 
air that feed on the Father’s bounty in the open fields and lodge in the 
branches of the mustard-trees ; nor the green grass that glories in the field 
to-day and to-morrow is cast into the oven. 

He knew all these, and he knew also the homely aspects of the day’s 
work—the bottling of the new wine, the sifting of the wheat with fans, 
the digging of the fallen ox from the pit, the mending of the fish-nets 
by the sea. He saw the young virgins trimming the lamps, the bowed 
women grinding at the mill, the housewife hiding the leaven in the mea- 
sure of meal, and the mother forgetting the pangs of labor in the joy over 
the new-born child. 

We can believe, too, that he often stopped in his serious steps to 
behold the sower scattering seed in the broken ground; the fields whiten- 
ing for harvest; the workmen storing the wheat in barns; the reapers 
binding the tares into bundles for the burning; the ox bending his neck 
to the burden of the yoke; the builder on the wall rejecting the imperfect 
stone; the hen gathering her chickens under her wings at night; the 
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swine filling their bellies with empty husks ; the doves sunning themselves 
upon the open housetops; the ravens, neither sowing nor reaping, yet 
feeding from the Father’s field; the sparrows falling to the ground, yet 
noticed in heaven; the sheep following the shepherd because they know 
his voice. 

In his proverbs and parables, Jesus flings forth his thought with 
the simple beauty of a flower. He draws his imagery from the poetry of 
the common life. A soul ready for the bridal summons of the Lord is 
likened to a virgin with her lamp trimmed and burning. A man trust- 
ing to the illusion of the selfish life is likened to one who builds his 
house upon the sand where the floods beat in. The law that holds the dis- 
honest man in its iron grip is likened to a jail wherein he is locked until 
he has “paid the uttermost farthing.” The beauty of the spiritual life is 
likened to a candle that is set on a candlestick and that lights up the 
whole house. 

Again observe the poet’s glance, the lyric utterance, and the delicacy 
of feeling in the passages that make even the birds and the flowers up- 
braid us: “Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. . . . 
And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow: they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto 
you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Who does not feel the idyllic charm of these words, their simplicity and 
sweetness of spirit? And who is not hushed and humbled by their hid- 
den rebuke of the brute battle in our human world? 

Jesus had no academic training, yet he was a master of expression. 
Consider his fine diction in this little idyl of the lilies. He says “ilies,” 
not flowers; “Solomon,” not king—always seizing the concrete and 
vivid word, the word that gives life to the poct’s line. Indeed, he never 
darkens the mind with abstractions. When he would teach us that 
there is One who watches, he seizes on a homely happening of the street: 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not 
fall to the ground without your Father.” How direct and dramatic! 

There is sometimes a lack of sequence among his sayings. But we 
must remember that they were not wrought out in a cushioned study-chair 
with digests and commentaries stacked around, and books of quotation 
open. They sprang out of the pressure of the daily happenings—the 
accidental meeting with a woman at a well, the unexpected sight of a 
withered tree, the chance plucking of an ear of corn on the sabbath day, 
the sudden interruption by a spy from the Sanhedrim, the random ques- 
tion of a troubled friend. But what he said on the instant was said for 
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eternity. No one, not even Socrates, approaches Jesus in the quickness 
with which all the forces of the mind rally to the call of the moment. 
His words flash out like lightnings, but endure like stars. 

Ah, the mystery of style! It wings our words for the long flizht of the 
ages. Style is more than a form of speech: it is the essence of a man, 
the breath of his soul. Jesus had style. If his words had been vague 
and colorless, they would long ago have faded out, and his name would 
now be gone with the names of those who babbled of old upon the plains 
of Shinar. 

His art as a stylist is apparent on every page. In his story of the 
house built upon the sand, note how the many ands intensify the rising 
climax of the little tragedy: “And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell, and 
great was the fall of it.” Turning to the Beatitudes, we discover fine 
illustrations of the balanced expression. Each sentence begins with the 
strong word “blessed,” and this swings the subject in like a hammer- 
stroke at the end. Jesus frequently heightens the impression of his 
words by inversion, throwing the strong word into the front of the sen- 
tence: “Great is your reward in Heaven”; “Wide is the gate and broad is 
the way.” Any other arrangement of these sentences would kill their 
rhythmic life. In fact, all literary weapons were at the command of the 
Master—ridicule, satire, invective, irony, epigram. He questions, he 
denounces, he rebukes, he consoles. 

Besides all this, he had the saving salt of humor. Humor is not native 
to the deep rift of poetry: still with Jesus (as with Shakespeare) humor 
is sometimes imbedded in the poetry; and we cannot recover his lost 
personality until we see him smile as well as weep. But his many pointed 
epigrams reveal his nimble wit, his grave pleasantry, as well as his 
quick glance into the deep intents of the heart. Note the happy quip with 
which he rebukes the time-servers who would patch up worn-out institu- 
tions: “No man rendeth a piece from a new garment and putteth it 
upon an old garment.” Catch the droll mockery that compares carping 
critics to peevish children complaining that their mates do not play fair: 
“We piped unto you, and ye did not dance; we wailed and ye did not 
mourn.” And now consider that most striking of all hyperboles: “Ye 
blind guides, who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel”—a lightning 
flash of wit that darts out of that rushing tempest of indignation, the 
last great denunciation of the Pharisees. 

Sackyamuni, the light of Asia, was not so all-round as Jesus: the 
sage of India lacked the flash of the mind. When censured for what 
seemed a laxity in keeping the ascetic rules of his order, he could reply 
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only with a labored argument, saying: “It is not good to indulge in the 
pleasures of the body ; neither is it good to neglect our bodily needs. The 
lamp that is not cleaned and filled with oil will be extinguished.” But 
the lightning calculation of Jesus goes more swiftly to the mark. The 
“society leaders” of Judea censured him for his easy fellowship with 
the despised publicans. Note the flash of wit in his swift retort as he 
deftly turned their own spear to prick their self-righteousness—“They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.” In one 
tilt his enemies were unhorsed. 

Catch the flicker of humor in the parable of the Judge and the 
Widow: “There was in a city a judge who feared not God, and regarded 
not man; and there was a widow in that city, and she came oft unto 
him, saying, “Do me justice of mine adversary.’ And he would not for 
a while; but afterwards he said within himself, ‘Though I fear not God, 
nor regard man, yet, because this widow troubleth me, I will do her 
justice, lest she wear me out by her continual coming.’ ” 

In one vivid stroke we have here the babbling Mistress Quickly of 
Judea, as well as the self-sufficient functionary concerned only with his 
own ease. 

There must have been a twinkle in the eye of Jesus when he 
pilloried for a merry immortality the drowsy householder in bed with 
his children, trying to forget the noisy knocking of the needy neighbor 
at the door—a householder pricked into virtue at last by long impor- 
tunity: “Which of you shall have a friend, and go unto him at midnight, 
and say to him, ‘Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine has 
come from a journey, and I have nothing to set before him.’ And he from 
within shall answer, ‘Trouble me not the door is now shut, and my 
children are with me in bed; I cannot rise and give thee.’ T say unto you, 
though he will not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because 
of his importunity he will rise, and give him as many as he needeth.” 

Julian the Apostate, among others, misunderstood the parable of the 
Unjust Steward. On the surface it might seem to mean approval of 
dishonest dealing. But in this case, Jesus is only seizing for approval 
the one good quality of the steward—his sagacity. The children of light 
are urged to use the wisdom of the serpent while they keep the harmless 
purpose of the dove. The parable of the Unjust Steward has the startle 
and daring (without the moral risk) of Browning’s “Statue and the 
Bust.” 

Many of the seeming contradictions of Jesus can be cleared only by 
reading them in the light of poetry. He says that he sends his peace upon 
the world: then at another time he declares that he has not come to send 
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peace but a sword. Again he assures his disciples that they need fear 
nothing, that not a hair of their heads shall suffer harm. ‘Then at another 
time he warns them that they shall meet with great tribulation, be cast 
into prison, be led forth to death. Here are contradictions that the 
poetic imagination must harmonize in a higher unity.—So, again, in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, Jesus depicts the merciful Father who 
runs forth to meet the returning child and welcomes him with joyous 
cries and abundant festivities. But in the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, Jesus reveals only a stern Father who leaves Dives to his awful 
suffering, with no drop of water to quench his thirst and without even 
a chance to send his brothers a word of timely warning. ‘These seeming 
inconsistencies can be understood only in the light of poetry, poetry which 
sees the two aspects ever present in the one truth, and which is ever seek- 
ing to give them a vivid and dramatic expression. Jesus the poet sees 
God to be both love and law. 

Like every artist, Jesus is a psychologist, always economizing the 
energy of his listeners, always proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. He catches up the incident of the moment—the incident fresh 
in the experience of common men—and speaks through it the eternal 
values and verities. All who heard his words had been actors in the 
little dramas which he swept into his discourse. They knew of the 
casting of the nets that drew in the fishes good and bad; they knew 
how the ploughman dares not look back for fear the plough will go astray ; 
they knew how the birds follow the sower devouring the good seed in the 
fresh-turned furrows; they had seen the shepherd leave his flock in the 
wilderness to search for the lost sheep ; they had seen the driver loosen the 
ox from the stall to lead him out to the watering; they had noticed the 
unemployed waiting in the market place to be hired; they had seen the 
bent laborer making straight again the winter-torn paths; they had 
seen the sudden storm of rain swell and whiten the hill-streams that 
wash away the houses built upon the sand. These common events of 
time are swept into his discourse and are made to preach eternity. From 
some chance foothold of workaday experience, he leads the soul out to 
the unapparent, to the beyond, to the infinite. 

His quick imagination seizes on the poetry in common things—seizes 
on the significant in the trifling, the permanent in the ephemeral. The 
rich were making ostentatious gifts at the Temple, when a poor widow 
threw in her two timid mites. She and her action were nothing to the 
cold prose minds about her; but to Jesus she was the greatest soul of 
them all, and her simple action meant character, destiny, eternity. At 
another time a devoted woman poured a box of precious ointment upon 
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his feet. To Judas, the action was gross folly; to the other disciples, it 
was needless waste. But Jesus saw in this moment of reverence a flash 
of idealism, a devotion to something beyond the worldly, an allegiance 
to the kingdom of the spirit. Again Jesus beheld a sower going forth to 
sow and this trite incident suddenly became to him the symbol of the in- 
visible drama of the soul. ‘The field was the world, the good seed were the 
children of the kingdom, the harvest was the consummation of the world, 
and the reapers were the angels. In these homely events, as always, the 
temporal and the trivial are made to sweep out into eternal orbits of life 
and fate. 

His career is crowded with dramatic moments that break into a crest 
of beautiful words. In all these his genius shines with a solitary splendor 
dimming all other genius, as the arc-light behind the candle makes the 
candle-flame a blur of darkness. But perhaps we reach the crowning mo- 
ment in that hour when the plotting scribes and pharisees dragged the 
erring woman to Jesus to be judged, her heart beating with terror. If he 
refuses to counsel death, they will accuse him of denying Moses. If he 
does counsel death, he will be discredited with the people who have heard 
his teachings of mercy. On all sides he is surrounded with significant 
looks and cynical whispers. At last they have their man between the 


cyclone and the maelstrom. Step where he will, his feet are certain to be 
swept from under him. “What sayest thou?” hiss the voices about him. 
It is a moment of tragic peril. But he speaks no word; yet his heart 
is brimming with the anger of love. Stooping down, he writes with his 
finger on the ground. What is the meaning of that calm gesture? 
What are those written words that the winds will sweep away? 


5 


Again comes the hiss of the voices, “What sayest thou?” Lifting him- 
self up, he pronounces judgment in one flash of irony: “Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone.”—Here is a fine delicacy 
and tender justice without parallel in the ancient world. It is the voice 
of the poet as the lawgiver and judge of humanity. In that lyric moment, 
he dashes a God’s rebuke over all the merciless ages. 

Edwin Markham. 





THE PHILIPPINE LABOR PROBLEM 

THE recent difficulty in selecting a United States Minister to China 
emphasizes the importance which oriental affairs have assumed in Amer- 
ican politics. It is not many years since no press comment would have 
been made upon the matter, for no one outside of official circles would 
have cared to read it. The space which has been given to it is evidence 
that it is now a matter of general interest, and hence of the changed 
attitude of public opinion toward oriental questions. It requires no 
political clairvoyant to see that what the question of the balance of 
power in Europe has been to the nineteenth century that of the balance 
of power in Asia will be to the twentieth century. And the latter is the 
much larger question whether we view it from the standpoint of the 
number of people, the extent of the territory, or the magnitude of 
interests involved. Particularly is it of keener interest to the United 
States, because, though we have held ourselves aloof from the former 
our possessions have made us a part of the latter. 

The Spanish-American war widened the political horizon of the 
United States. The possession of the Philippines makes us to some ex- 
tent an Asiatic power, makes what were to us foreign affairs, home af- 
fairs. And as this possession is certain to continue for some time to 
come, the problems of the Philippines will continue for some time to be 
American problems. The responsibility resultant from political control 
must carry with it the duty of co-operation in the solution of those 
problems upon the successful solution of which the justification for 
political control must in large part depend. In this co-operation two 
things must be kept in mind: the benefits to the Philippines; and, 
since nations can hardly be expected to entirely disregard their own 
interests, the benefits to the United States must also be considered. 


It is admitted by nearly all who have studied the question that the 
most troublesome problem in the Philippines to-day is not political 
but economic. The military problem has been successfully solved. Civil 
government has been established, and while not perfect, as governments 
never are, it is nevertheless in good working order. It is an immense 
advance upon anything heretofore enjoyed by the Filipinos. The trade 
between the islands and the mainland is increasing rapidly, and with a 
further reduction of the tariff, which will be secured if Congress and 
the President act wisely, rather than listen to the voice of special inter- 
ests or ultra-protectionists, a still greater increase is assured. In the edu- 
cation of the inhabitants, upon which much of their future welfare and 
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the success of their government necessarily depend, admirable progress 
is being made. But here, as elsewhere, a solid economic foundation is 
indispensable to the stability of the government and the happiness of the 
people. The labor problem is, therefore, as fundamental as it is impor- 
tant. It is particularly important at the present time owing to the 
impetus which has been given to railway development by the recent 
legislation of Congress providing for a government guarantee of four 
per cent. interest on Philippine railways, constructed in accordance with 
provisions stipulated by the government. 

To this problem two solutions have been offered: (1) A resort to 
Chinese coolie labor, and (2) the industrial education of the native 
Filipino. The first of these is the method resorted to in Singapore and 
other oriental dependencies, and from the purely commercial stand- 
point it no doubt has its advantages. Yet it seems to me a drastic solu- 
tion and one which can be justified, if at all, only by the most urgent 
necessity ; and I am not convinced that such a necessity exists. 

Granted that the Filipino laborer is shiftless, unreliable and indo- 
lent, rather than thrifty, steady and energetic, this is no exceptional 
or accidental condition of affairs, but is the normal condition throughout 
the tropics. The incentive to industry is not native to those climes. 
Whether or not it can be transplanted without denationalizing the in- 
habitants is still an open question. It is not at all outside the realm of 
possibilities that by suggestion and associations, wants can be stimulated. 
And if this can be accomplished, i.e., if a higher standard of living can 
be fixed, increased industry is reasonably sure to result. It is cowardly 
to confess impotence at the beginning; as the mere possibility of success 
is sufficient to warrant an honest, persistent effort. Until such an effort 
has been made, I would no more favor the turning of the industries of 
the Philippines over to Chinese coolies than I would those of Porto 
Rico or Florida. 

From the standpoint of the exploiter it matters not whether his 
labor is performed by a Filipino or a Chinese coolie, but from the 
standpoint of one having the welfare of the Philippine Islands at heart 
it does. While I have no prejudices against the Chinaman as such, on 
the contrary admitting that he has many admirable qualities; yet my 
observation compels me to believe that his presence in large numbers 
in the Philippines would render still more difficult the solution of what 
is, at best, an exceedingly difficult problem. And there can be no ques- 
tion that unless excluded by law from those islands, which are by nature 
so accessible to them, the rapidly increasing demand for labor will lead 
to their immigration in numbers not pleasant to contemplate. 
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If unrestricted Chinese immigration is a menace to the United 
Slates, it is a far greater menace to the Philippines. If American civili- 
zation cannot assimilate a few Chinamen in the United States, how can 
it hope to do so in the Philippines, where the grist would certainly be 
far larger in proportion to the number of grinders. If the Filipinos 
are to be made a seif-dependent, self-reliant, self-governing people, and 
that is undoubtedly our purpose in the islands, we should remove in so 
far as possible the obstacles in the way of attaining this end; and of 
ull obstacles, the most serious would be the exclusion of the Filipino 
from Philippine industries. 

The first solution must, therefore, be dismissed as extremely unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as it can be made to harmonize only with the purpose 
of exploitation. Hence it must be dismissed unless the second solution 
is found to be impracticable. 

Among those who advocate the second solution of the problem, we 
find a divergence of views as to the most expedient means. Certain 
persons, who have made a most careful study of the question on the 
spot, hold that as there is at present a decidedly insutlicient supply 
of native skilled labor; as a temporary measure to meet the present 
emergency, it would be advisable for Congress to so amend our Chinese 
Immigration Laws as to admit Chinese skilled laborers to the Philip- 
pines, under certain restrictions. ‘These restrictions are in substance as 
follows: A head-tax of five hundred dollars; that the employer of such 
labor give bond for their return to China at the end of five years, and 
that for each skilled Chinese laborer there shall be supplied at least 
one Filipino apprentice. This plan was recommended by the Philippine 
Commission in their report for 1902, and also by Professor Jenks of 
Cornell, who has been making a study of conditions in the Philippines 
and other oriental dependencies, On the other hand, the labor organi- 
zations are opposed to the further admission of Chinese laborers, whether 
skilled or unskilled, insisting that conditions are not such as to war- 
rant it. 

While I have the greatest respect for the opinion of the Commission, 
as well as for that of Professor Jenks, and hesitate to criticise them, not 
because they are officials, but because of their superior opportunities for 
study of the question; yet 1 feel compelled to question their judgment 
upon this matter. My position rests upon the fact, not disputed by the 
Commission or any one else, that the Filipino laborer needs not only 
greater technical skill but an increased respect for the dignity of labor 
and a better appreciation of the importance of it to his welfare. 

Such being the case, it looks to us like putting the cart before the 
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horse to advocate a plan which throws the emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of technical skill at the expense of what we conceive to be more 
important factors, and which we consider to be conditions precedent to 
any considerable development of technical skill. Men do not, as a rule, 
become laborers until they are convinced of the importance of labor 
as a means of increasing their well-being; and they do not become really 
efficient laborers until convinced of the dignity of labor. 

In the temperate zones nature teaches man the importance of labor 
by making a considerable amount of it necessary to the securing of food, 
shelter and clothing. But not so in the tropics. Here, nature supplies 
the primal necessities of life with very little effort on the part of man. 
In the tropics, therefore, the stimulus to industrial effort must be very 
largely intellectual, rather than physical. 

An increase in their wants, i.e., a higher standard of living, lies 
therefore at the very root of the whole matter. Until the Filipino can 
be brought to see the need of a higher standard of living, no satisfactory 
solution of the Philippine labor problem is possible. In other words, 
while the Filipino remains satisfied with his bamboo hut, his breech- 
clout and his bowl of rice, he will never desire to become, and never 
will become, the factor which he should be in the industries which are 
indispensable to the welfare and progress of his native land. 

Now, it is not reasonable to suppose that the standard of living of the 
Filipino will be very materially raised by the influx of a class of laborers 
whose standard of living is no higher than his own. Nor is it in accord- 
ance with human nature that his respect for the dignity of labor will be 
increased by seeing the bulk of the labor performed by those whom he 
considers to be his inferiors. The truth of this statement has been amply 
and painfully illustrated within our own borders. Even technical skill 
will be learned more willingly and more rapidly from a superior or an 
equal than from an inferior. Imitation and emulation of inferiors is 
not characteristic of humankind. As illustrating the truth of this, I 
quote the following from a report by H. W. French, assistant to Major 
J. B. Aleshire, the officer in charge of the Army transport service. 


The average Filipino will not work under Chinese bosses or acquire their 
methods, but seem anxious to learn from Americans. It is earnestly hoped that 
the Filipino labor of this department may not be supplemented by Chinese. 
Should it ever have under its control shops, dry-docks, or marine railroads, it is 
believed better satisfaction would be obtained from the Filipino, under carefully 
selected American foremen, than by Chinese. The Filipino, under the Chinaman, 
will only bring discord and indifferent results, and no improvement to the Fili- 
pino’s natural ingenuity or desire to improve. The Filipino seems ready and 
willing to learn from Americans the improved methods of performing labor, and 
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displays considerable ingenuity in the handling of heavy packages. It has often 
been observed when an unusually bulky or awkward package is to be handled they 
advance ideas to each other as to the way of procedure. An American overseer, 
though not able to speak their language, will show them by signs in a simple way. 
‘they immediately adopt it, and do not have to be instructed a second time. 


As to the present efliciency of the Filipino laborer there is a wide 
divergence of opinions, ranging from unqualified condemnation, to op- 
timistic praise. ‘The engineer in charge of the construction of the Ben- 
guet road considers it hopelessly inetlicient, while Major Aleshire, Cap- 
tain Grant and Captain French (already quoted) consider it very efli- 
cient. But more important than his present etliciency is his capacity for 
improvement, and, when properly handled, his willingness to improve, 
i.e., the prospect for the future, 

Upon this point, the following, from a report by Captain F. H. 
Grant, throws valuable light: 


When Manila was first occupied by United States troops, in August, 1898, 
we were informed by business men that it was impossible to secure Filipino 
labor, and that Chinamen were used for that purpose, as the Filipino would not 
work. We found this to be practically true at that time, as it was very difficult 
at times to secure enough labor, on account of that fact, to handle government 
freight, so that for nearly two years after the arrival of our troops on the island 
much of our troop baggage and some freight was handled by soldiers. Subse- 
quently, Filipinos were employed, and competent American stevedores placed in 
charge of them to show them how to work. The result of this action has been 
wonderful, and to-day this oflice is handling freight cheaper than it was possible 
to handle it in the early years of occupation. 


A very satisfactory improvement in so short a time, and a prophecy 
of the improvement which may be expected in other lines, if only the 
most effective method of education is resorted to. According to the 
city engineer of Manila, Filipino labor “is fairly efficient, and is im- 
proving.” 

Captain Archibald W. Butts, Quartermaster U. S. Army, in charge of 
land transportation, says in his report for 1902: 

I became thoroughly convinced, on assuming charge of the department, that 
the Filipinos were entitled to the labor of these islands as far as it was possible to 
give it. I have made every effort—at times it seemed almost at a sacrifice—to 
advance this cause. My efforts in this direction have more than repaid me for the 
experiment, as I am not only able to get all the labor 1 want, but have seen the 
Filipino develop from what might be termed a shiftless laborer to a constant 
worker. I fully realize that the conditions in the provinces are not so favorable 
as they are in Manila for the organization and development of labor, but I am 
of the opinion that while the progress may be slower there than here, still the 
same evolution and development will occur and will become all the more rapid as 
the native becomes convinced of the sincere and earnest attitude toward his labor. 
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No less positive in tone or encouraging in character is the following 
from a letter of Captain A. RK. Couden, U. 8. Navy: 


We build many ships (7?) boats and do it at a constantly decreasing cost; in 
this department we have an excellent American foreman, who has now a com- 
petent and faithiul set of employees. They are very industrious; an idle man is 
never seen; they do good work and exhibit a desire to do the best possible. Ma- 
chinists are employed in large numbers and have improved very noticeably; some 
of the younger men who have received all their training here are very quick to 
jearn and are found the most satisfactory when new machines from the United 
States are introduced. Men who are really little more than boys are running such 
machines very satisfactorily. While comparisons between Filipino labor and that 
of Chinamen are futile because of the many variable quantities that have dif- 
ferent values according to one’s point of view, there is no doubt in my own mind 
that Filipino labor will prove more satisfactory at this station than any foreign 
labor, and that in the trades it will be satisfactory; that its employment will 
be of great value to all the people of the province, and indirectly to other parts 
of the islands, in educating them to the advantages of stability and quiet and 
the opportunities for permanent betterment in their own and their children’s 
lives. An improvement in the physical condition of the workmen and more espe- 
cially of the younger generation is visible within the lust year, due to the gradual 
improvement in food because of the greater capacity to purchase, and greater 
demands of the system because of greater industry. 


Few, if any, have had better opportunities for making the obser- 
vations upon which to base an intelligent conclusion than President 
Taft. In speaking of the Filipino laborers, he says: “They are skilful 
with their hands, and what with the industrial schools and the China- 
men we already have in the islands, we are gradually getting carpenters 
and other skilled mechanics from among the Filipinos. 1 have great 
hope that the Filipino laborer will become much more effective thai he is 
to-day, and I have that hope from the experience which the government 
has had with him. . . . 1 ought to say that the street railway com- 
pany has been able to build and lay its tracks in the city of Manila as 
I am informed, at a rate that is perhaps thirty-three per cent. less than 
the price of laying track in an American city would be, so the Filipino 
laborer thus organized and under American foremen has something of 
a future.” (Extracts from testimony given before the Ways and Means 
and Philippine Commitiees, January 28 and February 5, 1905.) 

But lest some one may object that the reports of government officials 
are perchance “inspired” for political reasons, I submit the following 
letter from a captain of industry: 

Mantz, July 2, 1903. 

Sm: Answering your esteemed verbal inquiry as to our success with the 
Filipino labor, we beg leave to state as follows: 

First. We believe that Filipino labor can successfully be used. We are 
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employing about 1,000 Filipinos, which is a practical demonstration that this 
statement is not a theory. 

Second. To successfully employ Filipino labor is, to the American employer 
of labor, a new business, which has to be learned. If he cannot learn it, he cannot 
do business in the Philippine Islands. 

Third. In general, the Filipinos have to be taught how to work. This re- 
quires a considerable proportion of intelligent high-grade American foremen and 
mechanics. 

Fourth. The way to keep the Filipino laborer permanently in one’s employ 
is so to arrange his surroundings that he is better off and more contented there 
than anywhere else. This we have attained by means of providing homes for the 
Filipinos and their families; also amusements, including Sunday fiestas, and 
schools where their children may be educated. 

Fifth. We are opposed to the introduction of Chinese. The only argument 
that we can see in its favor is that it may somewhat expedite the development 
of the resources of the islands. This temporary advantage is, we believe, overbal- 
anced and overwhelmed by the ultimate injury to both the Americans and natives 
in the islands. s wate 

Sixth. We believe that the greatest need of the islands is the abolition of 
the Dingley tariff as far as it applies to the Philippines. We want the American 
market, not the Chinese laborer. 

Very respectfully, 
ATLANTIC, GULF AND PacriFic CoMPANY, 


HI. Krusi, Vice-President. 
Hon. Wm. H. Taft, 


Governor Philippine Archipelago, Manila, P. I. 


In a subsequent letter, he says: 


Referring to your esteemed verbal request to state whether our subsequent 
experience with the labor situation here is in accord with our letter dated July 2d 
on this subject, would state that our experience since that time has confirmed us 
in our opinion there advanced. We are having no difficulty whatsoever with our 
Filipino laborers, who are doing the bulk of the work under our harbor contract. 
We are firmly convinced that the best interests of the Philippines demand the 
use of Filipino and American labor to the exclusion of the Chinese. 


Of very practical importance in its bearing upon the solution of the 
labor problem in the Philippines is the work being done by the depart- 
ment of Education. As already suggested one of the main factors in the 
successful solution of the problem is the creation in the minds of the 
youth of the right attitude toward labor. Hence we are pleased to find 
that the department of education has attacked this problem seriously 
and in a very practical way. In the report of that department for 1908 
we find the following, which is well worth quoting in full: 


During the past year the dominant tone of the policy of this department has 
been the extension throughout the islands of facilities for giving education along 
the most practical lines of industrial, agricultural, and domestic science training. 
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A large proportion of the funds appropriated from the insular treasury for school 
construction has been expended for schools of arts and trades, and the proportion 
so expended in future will be even greater. In an address delivered by the secre- 
tary at the annual convention of division school superintendents, which was held 
in Manila on January 14 to 20, 1907, special emphasis was laid upon the im- 
portance of this feature of public educational work. It was pointed out that 
along the lines of purely academic instruction most satisfactory progress has 
been made, but that an immense field for the development of the more practical 
lines of education still lay before the department. 

The situation of the people of these islands, their previous training and 
habits of thought, the industrial and agricultural depression which has existed 
here for the past ten years, and the necessity of making every member of the 
community a self-supporting individual, at the earliest practicable date, all coun- 
sel and urge the establishment and maintenance of the most extensive industrial 
school system throughout these islands which the finances of the government will 
permit. It is gratifying to note that exceptional aptitude and ability have been 
shown by Filipino boys for acquiring industrial training, and their remarkable 
dexterity in the use of modern tools and implements gives assurance of their con- 
tinued enthusiasm and of the most substantial and practical results from this 
line of instruction. Pursuant to this general plan it has been decided to extend 
the primary industrial work throughout all the grades of the primary course for 
both girls and boys. This work includes weaving, hat making, drawing, ele- 
mentary agriculture, wood working (ship and carpentry), elementary pottery and 
masonry, making of rope, cordage, brooms, brushes, etc., for the boys, and weav- 
ing, sewing, cooking, dyeing, bleaching, hat making, and pottery for the girls. 

It has been the pleasure of the secretary during the past year to see, on trips 
through the various provinces, evidences of the substantial progress now being 
made in imbuing the minds of the young Filipinos with the idea of the dignity 
of manual labor and of the lasting benefits of patient, consistent, honest toil. 

The spectacle of the pupils of a school of arts and trades at work, under the 
direction of their American teacher, in constructing a permanent and substantial 
industrial school of cement blocks, molded and laid by the pupils themselves, all 
without cost to the government other than for the necessary materials, is to 
some extent a refutation of the ill-founded statement which has not infrequently 
been heard to the effect that the educational work in these islands is of an im- 
practical and visionary character. The frequent suggestions which have appeared 
in the public press that manual training should be installed in the schools seems 
to take no account of the fact that this practical form of education has been one 
of the keynotes of the government’s policy since the establishment of the public 
school system. (Report of Commissioner of Education, 1908.) 


In 1907, the School of Arts and Trades was moved to the repair shops 
of the city government. New machinery was installed and the equip- 
ment generally improved and increased. That the Filipinos are not in- 
different to the efforts made for their education in this direction is shown 
by the fact that in this one school there were 350 pupils receiving instruc- 
tion in the elementary English branches and mechanical drawing, wood- 
working (including bench-work, carving, turning and cabinet-making), 
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iron-working (including bench-work, filing, blacksmithing, and iron 
machine work), and finishing (including painting and varnishing). The 
capacity of the school is already overtaxed. There is a waiting list of 200 
pupils for whom no accommodations are available. As soon as practicable, 
departments in boat-building and wheelwrighting will be established, and 
as fast as the demand and funds warrant it, other departments will be 
added. 

Whatever may be thought of the practicability of educating the 
Filipinos in subjects which appeal to the intellect merely, no one can dis- 
pute the practical nature of this form of education which appeals to the 
hand, as well as the head. It is approved by the most advanced thinkers 
in pedagogy as well as by the closest students of race problems. It is his 
faith in the efficacy of this form of education as a means of creating 
right ideals and habits, and the practical results he has achieved in its 
application to the solution of a difficult problem, that has made Booker 
T. Washington not only the leader of his race but one of the great bene- 
factors of all races. 

Though the problem is not solved, it is on the way to solution and the 
progress already made is sufficient to warrant continuing along the lines 
already adopted. While immigration is not to be prohibited, it should 
be so regulated as to exclude those classes which will discourage the 
development of habits of industry in the natives. And if desirable im- 
migrants cannot be secured, the future will prove it to be the wiser 
course to let the industrial development of the islands wait upon the 
development of their native labor, meanwhile using every available 
means of educating and ennobling the laborer. Even though this plan 
will occasion some delay for the present and thus seem opposed to pro- 
gress, yet as it recognizes the fact that the development of industry is 
subordinate to and dependent upon the manual, intellectual and moral 
development of the artisan, we have no misgivings as to its wisdom and 
expediency. 

Edwin Macey. 


SAPPHO TO A SWALLOW ON THE GROUND 


Wit wakes the tender grasses where I lie? 

What small soft presence stirs and flutters by? 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

Why have you left the tree-tops and the sky? 
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The grass is faded by the sun and rain, 

The summer passes,—autumn comes again, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

And, bitter-sweet, love trembles into pain. 


The heart of earth grows weary, and her eyes 

Are closed ; her lips are tuned to languid sighs, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

And in my throat the singing sobs and dies. . 


Night-long by blown seas musical with wind, 
I flutter like a lost child, weak and blind, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

After the mother whom she cannot find. . 


Through apple-boughs the murmurous breezes sing, 

As waters from a cool deep-shaded spring, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

And slumber streams from leaves left quivering. 


Have you grown weary of the heaven’s height, 

The hidden stars, the vivid depths of light, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

As love grows weary of the long swift flight? 


You do not answer but your wings are spread, 

And past the top-most apple, sweet and red, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

In flight and.song you vanish over-head ! 


I too will give my heart unto the heaven! 

Phaon shall find me through the dusk of even,— 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

Shaken with kisses ere they have been given. 


As from the swarming hive in nuptial flight 
The queen ascends, all golden fire and light, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 

On wings of ecstasy I rise to-night! 


But to the earth my flight shall not return, 
For when the sun-like flame has ceased to burn, 
Swallow, oh swallow, 
The Lesbian Sea shall be my funeral urn. 
Zoe Akins. 





A SOCIAL NEED OF THE PUBLIC SCHCOL 


“THE only thing that stands between this country and anarchy is the 
publie school system.’ 


> 


This is the statement once made by a friend in 
close touch with the affairs of the nation. The speaker may have been 
led to make this remark because of his enthusiasm for the work of the 
public schools, or possibly because of his pessimism in regard to many 
distressing social conditions. Although I am not prepared entirely to 
endorse his statement, nevertheless I realize that the obligations of the 
publie schools are steadily becoming greater. The original function of 
the public school, namely, the control of illiteracy, has long since de- 
veloped into a heavier responsibility. It has now reached the point where 
many leading educators realize that every national evil or weakness 
should be traced to its primary cause, and that such weakness should 
be controlled in future generations by the proper training of the children 
now in the schools. National extravagance can be reduced if the mil- 
lions of children now in schools be taught habits of economy and thrift. 
The general lack of respect for authority and reverence for what 
is holy, can be supplied, in part, at least, if in all schools children be 
held to a stricter regard for the dignity of office and for the sacredness 
of that which should be revered. In curricula throughout the country 
emphasis is now being laid upon the importance of training in civics 
and in ethics, in order to raise the general standards of civic and com- 
mercial life. The physical well-being of school children is also receiving 
careful scientific attention. The medical school inspector and the school 
nurse are a recognized part of many large school systems, and before long 
all schools will realize the necessity of including such work in their 
obligations. There has been, too, a gradual recognition of the fact that 
the school is the legitimate social centre of a community, and that from 
the school or through the school there should radiate all those influences 
that make at least for child betterment, if not for complete social better- 
ment. 

In New York City during the last ten years special attention has been 
paid to social obligations—along certain lines. The development of 
vacation schools, vacation playgrounds, playgrounds for mothers and 
babies, evening’ recreation centres, playground concerts, instruction in 
swimming, supervision of athletic and social clubs for young people—all 
this is so well known that comment is unnecessary. These activities, 
however, are all supplementary to work done in the regular elementary 
schools. 

In the regular schools the last ten years have shown a marvelous 
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advance in consideration for the intellectual needs of the individual 
child. About a decade ago there was organized the first class for mentally 
deficient children. That work, begun in the face of much opposition, 
and then little understood by those in charge of the schools, has grown 
and developed to such an extent that there are now devoted exclusively 
to the instruction of feeble-minded children ninety-eight classes contain- 
ing 1,750 pupils, with a special supervisor in charge of the work. 

Some six or eight years ago it was discovered that immigrant children 
coming from non-English-speaking countries were not being classified 
according to their previous education; and, in consequence, the Board 
of Education established for such children special classes modelled upon 
those taught in the Baron de Hirsch school at the Educational Alliance, 
wherein little immigrants remain long enough to acquire a sufficient 
vocabulary to enable them to enter grades where instruction is suited 
to their age and previous training. 

Six years ago, the Board of Education authorized the formation of 
another group of special classes for the benefit of what is known as the 
“over-age” child. Many children, owing to immigration, to illness, to 
lateness in entering school, to natural dullness, or, possibly, to poor school 
management, are found intellectually fitted only for grades designed 
for children three or four years younger than they. For physical and 
moral, as well as for purely intellectual reasons, it was realized that it 
was unwise to place these “over-age” children in the same grade with 
vounger boys and girls; and the special classes above mentioned were 
formed. Asa result, many a child formerly discouraged and humiliated 
by his apparent ignorance, as shown in the presence of bright children 
several years his junior, has learned to love school, to grow ambitious, 
and to make rapid progress under the stimulus of the individual help 
and encouragement extended to him.’ More recently, the Board of Edu- 
cation has established a school for the instruction of the deaf, and 
special classes for the blind and for the crippled. Indeed, in one school 
at present an attempt is being made to give special instruction to a group 
of stammerers. ‘ 

It would seem, therefore, that when a Board of Education has gone 
so far in its efforts to meet the needs of the individual child, that special 
school problems need no longer torment the teacher or higher school 
authorities. Yet a little further consideration will show that it is but nat- 
ural that as a just result of this scientific treatment of special school prob- 
lems as they relate to individual groups of children, there has been aroused 

1In the schools of my two districts alone there are at present 149 special 
classes for mental defectives, cripples, recently arrived immigrants, truants, 
incorrigibles and over-age children. 
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in principals and teachers the desire to meet the needs of every individual 
child; and in these carefully specialized groups they find many indi- 
vidual cases which present social problems, a solution of which cannot 
be provided for by a purely educational classification. Cases of truancy or 
irregular attendance have consequently come to be referred to a body 
specially equipped for such work—the attendance officers. Cases of illness 
or physical troubles of any kind are likewise now referred to the medical 
school inspector and the school nurse. But even so an important 
division of the field remains yet uncovered, 

Almost three years ago the Public Education Association at one of 
its regular conferences discussed the question of the value of a Special 
School and Home Visitor. This visitor is a social worker, who comes 
to the school and receives from the principal a list of children requiring 
attention, where the suspected trouble is of a nature that fails to bring 
the case legitimately under the control of either the attendance officer 
or the nurse. The need of such an officer was presented clearly at the 
conference by Miss Mary Marot, who, in connection with one of the 
social settlements, had done work of this kind in Philadelphia. Further, 
some very strong testimony as to its value was offered by Miss Maguire, 
principal of Public School 113, Downing Street, Manhattan, and 
Miss Effie Abrams, a social worker at Greenwich House, who had been 


doing special visiting for the Downing Street school for a period of 
several months. 


I went to that conference with a feeling that a special visitor’s services 
were not required, believing the attendance officer, the nurse and the 
teacher able to meet every situation. Possibly influenced a bit by pro- 
fessional jealousy, I did not wish to concede that an outside worker 
should do work which seemed properly to belong to the school itself. The 
stories told by Miss Marot and Miss Abrams were, however, so convincing, 
the nature of the work done by Miss Abrams was so far beyond the limita- 
tions of the teacher’s time and strength, that it became self-evident that a 
special home and schoo] visitor would not only be helpful, but might he- 
come practically indispensable. At my earnest request, the Public Ednea- 
tion Association agreed to pay the salary of a special visitor for the schools 
under my jurisdiction with a view to further testing the value of the 
work, and in time, if possible, to secure recognition of its legitimate place 
in the educational system, so that the schoo] visitor might become as 
closely identified with school interests as are the school nurse and the 
school doctor. 

For two years the public Education Association paid the salary of 
Miss Jane Davy as special school visitor in Districts 2 and 3. Miss Day’s 
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work was of such excellent character and its value was so strongly rec- 
ognized before the end of her first season that the Junior League as- 
sumed the financial obligation of placing two visitors in the ninth school 
district. That society is now supporting four visitors—one in the 
twelfth district and one in the thirteenth, in addition to the two in the 
ninth. 

But the Junior League by its constitution limits its social work to 
those sections of the city wherein its own members reside; and since 
none of its members lives in either Districts 2 or 3, my schools have not 
been able to secure a worker from this source. The Public Education 
Association is not a philanthropic body. It has no funds for philan- 
thropic or social work. Its function is to bring forward and test new 
educational ideas, to create public opinion in favor of such reforms, 
and to influence legislation toward their adoption. For two years it 
has paid for a social worker for my schools. Yet, in spite of the splendid 
results, it has obtained support in this city for the introduction of this 
reform only to the extent of the co-operation of the Junior League. Its 
efforts, however, have received greater recognition outside of New York, 
where similar work has been undertaken in several cities. 

I felt it, therefore, a duty to make every attempt to continue the work, 
propitiously begun in my districts, until public opinion and legisla- 
tion should awaken to its significance and the general need for it. It 
has been, however, a difficult fight. The work has increased to such an 
extent that three social workers are now devoting practically their whole 
time to straightening out problems in the lives of our children. Their 
salaries are insecure because it is left to one other person and to me to 
raise the funds for their support. It is virtually a hand-to-mouth 
existence, since we rarely have enough money on hand to make sure of 
the salaries of these workers for the next month. 

To give some idea of the extent and character of the work that a 
special visitor is called upon to do, and to furnish the public with specific 
data from which it may conclude how necessary that work is, I shall cite 
some cases that have come up during the last week or ten days. One 
school reports as follows: 

Case I: Dora, age nine: Principal reports child seems weak and 
delicate and lacks interest in her school work. The visitor went to the 
home, and found conditions rather unfavorable, but not sufficient desti- 
tution to justify reporting the case to a charity organization. The child 
coughs, and it was feared it might be a case of incipient tuberculosis. 
An examination at the clinic proved that there was no tuberculosis; that 
the lungs and bronchial tubes were in good condition, but that the child’s 
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general condition was bad, due to the fact that she had never completely 
recovered from the effects of an attack of scarlet fever three months 
earlier. ‘The child was sent to the Solomon and Betty Loeb Memorial 
Home for Convalescents. 

This seems a simple case, but the visitor had to climb to the fourth 
story of a tenement twice before she met the mother. She took the child 
to one tuberculosis clinic only to discover that it was a case for a neigh- 
boring one, as the child lived fifty feet beyond the territorial limit of 
the first. It required two visits to the office of the Convalescent Home: 
one to make the application, and a second to have the child physically 
examined. It took the worker’s time to secure the means of transporta- 
tion and the change of underclothing required for a three weeks’ stay. 
The carfare alone expended upon this case was eighty cents. It is easy 
to say, “Why did not the mother take the child to the clinic and attend 
to these other matters?” It is because many mothers are too poor, too 
busy, too ignorant, or, I am afraid, at times, too indifferent, to take this 
trouble, that somebody else must step in to assume these obligations, 
lest the child become the victim of neglect. 

Case II. Rachel, age fourteen, reported by the principal as delicate 
and indifferent, and undervitalized. The visitor found the child was one 
of seven, whose father had died of tuberculosis in Denver, about five 
years before. Four of the children are in an orphan asylum. The 
mother has been making a brave struggle to support the other three. 
She, with the help of the oldest girl, has been earning about $3.00 a 
week, sewing garters, and a charitable society has been paying her rent. 
The mother and the three children were all found to be in need of 
medical treatment, lack of food having reduced them all below the 
normal condition. The visitor referred the case to the Charity Organi- 
zation for more assistance, and to the Nurses’ Settlement for the opinion 
of a nurse.’ Two of the children will be sent to the Loeb Home in an 
attempt to have them built up; and milk is being sent to the house daily. 
A friend of the visitor is furnishing the money for eggs. 

Case III. Samuel, aged seven, was reported as having been found 
in the company of thieves. A visitor was sent to the home, and her 
report reads as follows: 


There are seven children in the family, and the mother has tuberculosis, and 
in consequence feels too ill to give her children proper care, though she tries to 


*The nurse has since reported that the mother is not sufficiently ill to require 
a nurse, but that she ought to get medical treatment at a dispensary. The mother 
claims that she cannot take the time from her work to wait her turn at the 
dispensary. 
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do her best. The father is a pushcart peddler, making at present not more than 
two to three dollars a week. None of the children are old enough to work, and 
the rent is often unpaid. The mother complains that through lack of ability to 
watch her boys, they are going with bad companions. 

We are trying to send the mother to the country for a change of air and 
good food, and to better conditions as much as possible. 


I wish to supplement the visitor’s report by saying that we shall use 
other means to trace the whereabouts of the leader of this gang of 
young thieves, and when we have enough evidence to proceed upon, will 
refer the case for action to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

Case IV. Morris, a boy of fourteen, was kept home from school, 
and was reported as working illegally. His mother has five children, and 
has been deserted by her husband, who is the children’s stepfather and 
who was unkind to them. At present they are without support, since 
the oldest boy cannot secure his working papers on account of his low 
grade in school. The woman is anxious to procure any work, and we 
are trying to find some for her, and to help the family with clothing. 

Application will be made to the Child Labor Committee for a scholar- 
ship, which will enable the boy to remain in school until he is legally 
entitled to his employment certificate. 

Case V. Sadie, fourteen years old, is compelled by her mother and 
older brother to peddle after school hours. The brother is an idler, the 
father is dead, the mother is in ill health, and they are trying to throw 
the burden of support upon the child. These people have been in Amer- 
ica only a few months, and will be brought to terms upon the threat 
that this is a violation of the law, and that if we report it to the courts, the 
family may be deported. It will, however, be necessary for the social 
worker to do some missionary work with the brother, and possibly even 
to secure some position for him, in order to place this family on its feet. 

Case VI. Sarah, age eleven, was reported by the principal as surly 
and generally unhappy. She speaks English very poorly, and the teacher 
was unable to find out her trouble. The case was referred to a visitor, 
and the following story is a true picture of what was found. The child’s 
father is a barber, earning $7.00 a week, a man feeble, physically and 
morally. The stepmother is a strong, healthy, vulgarly attractive-looking 
woman, who maltreated both the husband and the child. The family 
lived in two rooms, and shared those rooms with two lodgers—men. 
Sarah was compelled to sleep on the floor in the room with the two 
lodgers. She told the visitor of a condition of immorality existing be- 
tween the stepmother and the boarders, which need not be enlarged upon. 
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It was certainly no place for a child. The child has good instincts, and 
under proper influences will make a fine woman. It took a week of 
earnest effort for an adjustment of this case, an adjustment effected 
through the discovery that Sarah has an aunt, who, though poor, is 
respectable and a good woman. The visitor persuaded her to give the 
child a home, for which the father agrees to pay $2.00 a week. The case 
has been reported to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, and the stepmother will be watched, so that in the event of the child’s 
returning to her father’s home, legal evidence may possibly be on hand 
to remove the child on a proven charge of improper guardianship.* 

Case VII. Rose, aged eleven, was arrested by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and used as a witness against a man 
who is now serving an eight years’ sentence in Sing Sing. The child 
is the second of five, and has a mother and father. The father drinks 
and refuses to support his family, although he lives at home and takes 
all he can get from his sick wife, who used to be janitress of a build- 
ing, but is now disabled through illness. The baby, two years old, has 
just recovered from diphtheria, The third child has heart trouble, and 
another has hip disease. 

We are trying to force the father, through the Legal Aid Bureau of 
the Educational Alliance, to support his family, and to enable the 
mother to continue to keep her children, of whom she is very fond. It 
was a former boarder who was the cause of Rose’s trouble. 

These are type cases that have come up within the last two weeks. 
The records of the last two years would show much more that is proof 
positive of the great factor in child rescue that the special visitor has 
become. A number of children are being paid, in the form of scholar- 
ships, sums of from $1.50 to $3.00 a week in order that they may be 
kept in school. Where the child is over fourteen years of age, and is 
held in school because of lack of scholastic qualifications, this money is 
often paid by the Child Labor Committee. Where, however, the child 
is under fourteen, the money is raised by private means solicited either 
by one of the special visitors or by myself. Not infrequently these 
financial burdens are borne, in whole or part, by the teacher, the prin- 
cipal or the district superintendent. 

In the cases referred to, there has been no mention made of the 
girl of fourteen or fifteen who is just beginning to enter the life that 
leads to moral degradation. Such cases require much of the visitor’s 

1Since this report was written, the child was brought back to the stepmother, 


and upon the complaint of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was committed to an orphanage. 
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personal interest and time. When a girl of this age is beginning to 
associate with vicious companions and to frequent low places of amuse- 
ment, it takes infinite tact, much time and considerable money for the 
visitor to win the girl back to the paths of rectitude. In these cases 
it is only by means of personal friendship and personal attention, of 
taking her to concerts and other forms of pure entertainment, of an 
occasional day spent in the country, of frequent visits to the home and 
of personal effort of the most tactful kind, that the visitor can succeed 
in saving such a girl, body and soul. 

Some day the city must realize that work of this kind for its children 
is as much a part of its function as the work of the school doctor and the 
school nurse ; for often before it has profited by similar lessons. Here in 
New York City, the greatest public reforms along the lines of social 
and educational needs are directly traceable to the influence of private 
initiative. Two or three free kindergartens made the beginning of our 
great free public kindergarten system. The first summer school main- 
tained by the Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor led to the establishment of our great vacation school system. The 
club work of the Educational Alliance and Social Settlements led to the 
establishment of the Club System in the evening recreation centres of 
the public schools. The success of the roof garden on the Educational 
Alliance led to the placing of roof gardens on many public school build- 
ings. The volunteer work of one nurse, placed in a public school by Miss 
Wald of the Henry Street Settlement, brought about the installation of 
the magnificent system of school nursing now in successful operation not 
only in New York, but in scores of other cities. So, too, in time, must 
the Board of Education place a special social visitor in every school. 

But, until that time comes, private interest and private money 
must help to keep the work alive in order to prove its unquestionable 
value. Whatever may be said in defence of our splendidly organized chari- 
table and philanthropic institutions, it must still be borne in mind that 
many cases of genuine distress escape their notice, because the very poor 
of high character feel too proud to unburden their troubles voluntarily. 
Social workers connected with settlements or other private organizations 
reach a very large number of cases of the worthy poor, but there are 
many quite as worthy which have not been brought to their attention. 
It is the great public school, however, which reaches every home, at 
least every home in which there is a child of school age. 

The teacher, in districts where the special visitor is now operating, 
is being trained to look for what is wrong with the child socially, just 
as in the last few years she has learned to look for what is wrong with the 
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child physically. When the time comes that every teacher shall be able 
to detect the social needs of each child, and the special school and home 
visitor shall follow up each case until social disabilities shall have been 
removed from the life of the child, then, and not till then, can we feel 
that rescue is possible for all school children. The Junior League is 
doing its duty splendidly. Some half dozen people are generously help- 
ing out, for the time being, the work in my district. Such work must be 
continued until its value is so apparent that the Board of Education can 
no longer ignore its claims. 

In my district, for instance, we shall require for the year 1910 fully 
$3,000.00. This will enable us to command full time service from two 
workers and part time service from a third. We shall need an incidental 
fund for carfare, amusements, and scholarships. A sufficient endow- 
ment will enable us, 1 hope, to put one worker into the evening school, 
where we have a large number of young girls, many of them friendless 
and boarding with strangers, whose social and industrial positions might 
be improved if an intelligent social worker could visit the factories where 
they are employed, or could find better positions for certain of them. 
The social welfare of girls from fourteen to eighteen years of age is one 
of the most pressing problems thoughtful people must consider. It 
now rests with the public to decide whether work of this kind must be 


abandoned because of the lack of funds to finance it, or whether the cry- 
ing need will not bring forth, in answer to the unmistakable call of a 
great social duty, volunteers who can furnish the wherewithal to foster 
the work to develop and to improve it, until the city shall have adopted 
it as a part of its obligation to its children. 


Julia Richman. 
District Superintendent of Public Schools, New York. 





CELT AND SAXON 
[Editor’s Note: This is the second installment of George Meredith’s pos- 


thumus novel, which will be continued in the six subsequent numbers of this 
magazine. | 


CHAPTER V 
AT THE PIANO, CHIEFLY WITHOUT MUSIC 


BaRELY had the door shut behind them when Patrick let his heart 
out: “The princess?” He had a famished look, and Caroline glided along 
swiftly with her head bent, like one musing ; his tone alarmed her ; she lent 
him her ear, that she might get some understanding of his excitement 
suddenly as it seemed to have come on him; but he was all in his hungry 
interrogation, and as she reached her piano and raised the lid, she saw 
it on tiptoe straining for her answer. 

“I thought you were aware of my cousin’s marriage.” 

“Was I?” said Patrick, asking it of himself, for his conscience would 
not acknowledge an absolute ignorance. “No; I fought it, I wouldn’t 
have a blot on her be suspected. She’s married! She’s married to one 
.of their princes !—married for a title !—and changed her religion! And, 
Miss Adister, you’re speaking of Adiante?” 

“My cousin Adiante.” 

“Well did I hate the name! I heard it first over in France. Our 
people wrote to me of her; and it’s a name to set you thinking: Is she 
tender, or nothing like a woman—a stone? And I put it to my best friend 
there, Father Clement who’s a scholar, up in everything, and he said it 
was a name with a pretty sound and an ill meaning—far from tender ; 
and a bad history too, for she was one of the forty-nine Danaides who 
killed their husbands for the sake of their father and was not likely to be 
the fiftieth, considering the name she bore. It was for her father’s sake 
she as good as killed her lover, and the two Adiantes are like enough: 
they’re as like as a pair of hands with daggers. So that was my brother 
Philip’s luck! She’s married! It’s done; it’s over, like death: no hope. 
And this time it’s against her father; ‘it’s against her faith. There’s the 
end of Philip! I could have prophesied it; I did; and when they broke, 
from her casting him off—true to her name! thought I. She cast him off, 
and she couldn’t wait for him, and there’s his heart broken. And I ready 
to glorify her for a saint! And how she must have loved the man, or his 
title, to change her religion. She gives him her soul! No praise to her 
for that; but mercy! what a love it must be. Or else it’s a spell. But 
wasn’t she rather one for flinging spells than melting? Except that 
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we’re all of us hit at last, and generally by our own weapon. But she 
loved Philip; she loved him down to shipwreck and drowning; she gave 
battle for him, and against her father; all the place here and the coun- 
try’s alive with their meetings and partings;—she can’t have married! 
She wouldn’t change her religion for her lover; how can she have done 
it for this prince? Why, it’s to swear false oaths !—unless it’s possible 
for a woman to slip out of herself and be another person after a death 
like that of a love like hers.” 

Patrick stopped: the idea demanded a scrutiny. 

“She’s another person for me,” he said. “Here’s the worst I ever 
imagined of her!—thousands of miles and pits of sulphur beyond the 
worst and the very worst! I thought her fickle, I thought her heartless, 
rather a black fairy, perched above us, not quite among the stars of 
heaven. I had my ideas. But never that she was a creature to jump her- 
self down into a gulf and be lost forever. She’s gone, extinguished— 
there she is, under the penitent’s hoodcap with eyeholes, before the fag- 
gots! and that’s what she has married !—a burning torment, and none 
of the joys of martyrdom. Oh! I’m not awake. But I never dreamed of 
such a thing as this—not the hard, bare, lump-of-earth-fact :—and that’s 
the only thing to tell me I’m not dreaming now.” 


He subsided again; then deeply beseeching asked: “Have you by 
chance a portrait of the gentleman, Miss Adister? Is there one any- 
where ?” 


Caroline stood at her piano, turning over the leaves of a music-book, 
with a pressure on her eyelids. She was near upon being thrilled in spite 
of an astonishment almost petrifying: and she could nearly have smiled, 
so strange was his fraternal adoption, amounting to a vivification of his 
brother’s passion. He seemed quite naturally to impersonate Philip. 
She wondered, too, in the coolness of her alien blood, whether he was a 
character, or merely an Irish character. As to the unwontedness of the 
scene, Ireland was chargeable with that; and Ireland also, a little at his 
expense as a citizen of the polite world, relieved him of the extreme ridi- 
cule attached to his phrases and images. 

She replied : “We have no protrait.” 

“May I beg to know, have you seen him?” said Patrick. 

Caroline shook her head. 

“Ts there no telling what he is like, Miss Adister?” 

“He is not young.” 

“An old man!” 

She had not said that, and she wished to defend her cousin from the 
charge of contracting such an alliance, but Patrick’s face had brightened 
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out of a gloom of stupefaction; he assured her he was now ready to try 
his voice with hers, only she was to excuse a touch of hoarseness; he felt 
it slightly in his throat; and could he, she asked him, wonder at it after 
his morning’s bath? He vindicated the saneness of the bath as well as he 
was able, showing himself at least a good reader of music. On the whole, 
he sang pleasantly, particularly French songs. She complimented him, 
with an emphasis on the French. He said, yes, he fancied he did best 
in French, and he had an idea of settling in France, if he found that he 
could not live quietly in his own country. 

“And becoming a Frenchman?” said Caroline. 

“Why not?” said he. “I’m more at home with French people; they’re 
mostly of my creed; they’re amiable, though they weren’t quite kind to 
poor Lally Tollendal. I like them. Yes, I love France, and when I’m 
called upon to fix myself, as I suppose I shall be some day, I shan’t have 
the bother over there that I should find here.” 

She spoke reproachfully : “Have you no pride in the title of English- 
man?” 

“T’m an Irishman.” 

“We are one nation.” 

“And it’s one family where the dog is pulled by the collar.” 

There was a retort on him; she saw, as it were, the box, but the lid 
would not open to assist her to it, and she let it go by, thinking in her 
patriotic derision, that to choose to be likened to the unwilling dog of the 
family, was evidence of a want of saving pride. 

Besides she could not trust to the glibness of her tongue in a contest 
with a young gentleman to whom talking was as easy as breathing, even 
if sometimes his volubility exposed him to attack. A superior position 
was offered her by her being silent and critical. She stationed herself on 
it: still she was grieved to think of him as a renegade from his country, 
and she forced herself to say: “Captain O’Donnell talks in that man- 
ner.” 

“Captain Con is constitutionally discontented because he’s a bard by 
nature, and without the right theme for his harp,” said Patrick. “He has 
a notion of Erin as the unwilling bride of Mr. Bull, because her lord 
is not off in heroics enough to please her, and neglects her, and won’t let 
her be mistress of her own household, and she can’t forget that he once 
had the bad trick of beating her; she sees the marks. And you mayn’t 
believe it, but the Captain’s temper is to praise and exalt. It is. Irony in 
him is only eulogy standing on its head: a sort of an upside down; a per- 
version : that’s our view of him at home. All he desires is to have us on 
the march, and he’d be perfectly happy marching, never mind the ban- 
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ner, though a bit of green in it would put him in tune, of course. The 
banner of the Cid was green, Miss Adister; or else it’s his pennon that 
was. And there’s a quantity of our blood in Spain too. We’ve watered 
many lands.” 

The poor young English lady’s brain started wildly in the effort to be 
with him, and to understand whether she listened to humor or emotion: 
she reposed herself as well as she could in the contemplation of an elec- 
trically flashing maze, where every line ran losing itself in another. 

He added: “Old Philip! in a visible throb of pity for his brother ;— 
after the scrupulous dubitation between the banner and the pennon of 
the Cid! 

It would have comforted her to laugh. She was closer upon tears, 
and without any reason for them in her heart. 

Such a position brings the hesitancy which says that the sitting is at 
an end. re GFis 

She feared, as she laid aside her music-books, that there would be 
more to come about Adiante, but he spared her. He bowed to her depart- 
ing, and strolled off by himself. 


CHAPTER VI 


A CONSULTATION: WITIIT OPINIONS UPON WELSHWOMEN AND THE 
CAMBRIAN RACE 


LATER in the day she heard that he was out scouring the country on 
one of her uncle’s horses. She had too many distressing matters to think 
of for so singular a young man to have any other place than that which 
is given to the fantastical in a troubled and serious mind. He danced 
there like the whimsy sunbeam of a shaken water below. What would 
be his opinion of Adiante if he knew of her determination to sell the 
two fair estates she inherited from a grandmother whom she had venerated, 
that she might furnish arms to her husband to carry out an audacious 
enterprise likely to involve both of them in blood and ruin? Would 
he not bound up aloft and quiver still more wildly? She respected, 
quaint though it was, his imaginative heat of feeling for Adiante suf- 
ficiently to associate him with her so far; and she lent him in fancy her 
own bewilderment and grief at her cousin’s conduct, for the soothing 
that his exaggeration of them afforded her. She could almost hear his 
outery. ait eh 

The business of the hour demanded more of her than a seeking for 
refreshment. She had been invited to join the consultation of her uncle 
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with his lawyer. Mr. Adister tossed her another letter from Vienna, of 
that morning’s delivery. She read it with composure. It became her 
task to pay no heed to his loss of patience, and induce him to acquiesce 
in his legal adviser’s view: which was, to temporize further, present an 
array of obstacles, and by all possible suggestions induce the princess to 
come over to England, where her father’s influence with her would have 
a chance of being established again; and it might then be hoped that 
she, who had never when under sharp temptation acted disobediently 
to his wishes at home, and who certainly would not have dreamed of con- 
tracting the abhorred alliance had she been breathing the air of com- 
mon sense peculiar to her native land, would see the prudence, if not the 
solemn obligation, of retaining to herself these family possessions. Caro- 
line was urgent with her uncle to act on such good counsel. She mar- 
velled at his opposition, though she detected the principal basis of it. 
Mr. Adister had no ground of opposition but his own intemperate- 
ness. The Welsh grandmother’s legacy of her estates to his girl, over- 
looking her brothers, Colonel Arthur and Captain David, had excessively 
vexed him, despite the strong feeling he entertained for Adiante; and 
not simply because of the blow he received in it unexpectedly from that 
old lady, as the last and heaviest of the long and open feud between them, 
but also, chiefly, that it outraged and did permanent injury to his ideas 
of the proper balance of the sexes. Between himself and Mrs. Winnion 
Rhys the condition of the balance had been a point of vehement dispu- 
tation, she insisting to have it finer up to equality, and he that the 
naturally lighter scale should continue to kick the beam. Behold now 
the consequence of the wilful Welshwoman’s insanest of legacies! The 
estates were left to Adiante Adister for her sole use and benefit, making 
almost a man of her, and an unshackled man, owing no dues to posterity. 
Those estates in the hands of a woman are in the hands of her husband ; 
and the husband a gambler and a knave, they are in the hands of the 
Jews—or gone to smoke. Let them go. A devilish malignity bequeathed 
them: let them go back to their infernal origin. And when they were 
gone, his girl would soon discover that there was no better place to 
come to than her home; she would come without an asking, and alone, 
and without much prospect of the intrusion of her infamous Hooknose 
in pursuit of her at Earlsfont. The money wasted, the wife could be at 
peace. Here she would have Icisure to repent of all the steps she had 
taken since that fatal one of the acceptance of the invitation to the 
Embassy at Vienna. Mr. Adister had warned her both against her going 
and against the influence of her friend Lady Wenchester, our Ambassa- 
dress there, another Welshwoman, with the weather-vane head of her 
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race. But the girl would accept, and it was not for him to hold out. It 
appeared to be written that the Welsh, particularly Welshwomen, were 
destined to worry him up to the end of his days. Their women were a 
composition of wind and fire. They had no reason, nothing solid in their 
whole nature. Englishmen allied to them had to learn that they were 
dealing with broomstick witches and irresponsible sprites. Irishwomen 
were models of propriety beside them: indeed Irishwomen might often 
be patterns to their English sisterhood. Mr. Adister described the Cam- 
brian ladies as a kind of daughters of the Fata Morgana, only half 
human, and deceptive down to treachery, unless you had them fast by 
their spinning fancy. They called it being romantic. It was the ante- 
chamber of madness. Mad, was the word for them. You pleased them 
you knew not how, and just as little did you know how you displeased 
them. And you were long hence to be taught that in a certain past year, 
and a certain month, and on a certain day of the month, not forgetting 
the hour of the day to the minute of the hour, and attendant circum- 
stances to swear loud witness to it, you had mortally offended them. 
And you receive your blow: you are sure to get it: the one passion of 
those women is for vengeance. They taste a wound from the lightest 
touch, and they nurse the venom for you. Possibly you may in their 
presence have had occasion to praise the military virtues of the builder 
of Carnarvon Castle. You are by and by pierced for it as hard as they 
can thrust. Or you have incidentally compared Welsh mutton with 
Southdown :—you have not highly esteemed their drunken Bards :—you 
have asked what the Welsh have done in the world; you are supposed to 
have slighted some person of their family—a tenth cousin !—anything 
turns their blood. Or you have once looked straight at them without 
speaking, and you discover years after that they have chosen to foist on 
you their idea of your idea at the moment; and they have the astounding 
presumption to account this misreading of your look to the extent of a 
full justification, nothing short of righteous for their treachery and your 
punishment! O those Welshwomen! 

The much-suffering lord of Farlsfont stretched forth his open hand, 
palm upward, for a testifying instrument to the plain truth of his cata- 
logue of charges. He closed it tight and smote the table. “Like mother 
—and grandmother too—like daughter!” he said, and generalized again 
to preserve his dignity: “They’re aflame in an instant. You may see 
them quiet for years, but it smoulders. You dropped the spark, and 
they time the explosion.” 

Caroline said to Mr. Camminy: “You are sure you can give us the 
day ?” 
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“All of it,” he replied, apologizing for some show of restlessness. 
“The fact is, Miss Adister, I married a lady from over the borders, and 
though I have never had to complain of her yet, she may have a finale 
in store. It’s true that I love wild Wales.” 

“And so do I.” Caroline raised her eyes to imagined mountains. 

“You will pardon me, Camminy,” said Mr. Adisier. 

The lawyer. cracked his back to bow to the great gentleman so mag- 
nanimously humiliating himself. “Sir! Sir!” he said. “Yes, Welsh 
blood is queer blood, I own. They find it difficult to forgive; and trifles 
offend; and they are unhappily just as secretive as they are sensitive. 
The pangs we cause them, without our knowing it, must be horrible. 
They are born, it would seem, with more than the common allowance 
of kibes for treading on: a severe misfortune for them. Now for their 
merits: they have poetry in them; they are valiant; they are hospitable 
to teach the Arab a lesson: I do believe their life is their friend’s at need 
—-seriously, they would lay it down for him: or the wherewithal, their 
money, their property, excepting the three-stringed harp of three genera- 
tions back, worth now in current value sixpence halfpenny as a curiosity, 
or three farthings for firewood ; that they’ll keep against their own desire 
to heap on you everything they have—if they love you, and you at the 
same time have struck their imaginations. Offend them, however, and 
it’s war, declared or covert. And I must admit that their best friend 
can too easily offend them. I have lost excellent clients, I have never 
understood why; yet I respect the remains of their literature, I study 
their language, I attend their gatherings and subscribe the expenses; 
T consume Welsh mutton with relish; I enjoy the Triads, and can come 
down on them with a quotation from Catwg the Wise: but it so chanced 
that I trod on a kibe, and I had to pay the penalty. There’s an Arabian 
tale, Miss Adister, of a peaceful traveller who ate a date in the desert 
and flung away the stone, which hit an invisible son of a genie in the 
eye, and the poor traveller suffered for it. Well, you commit these 
mortal injuries to the invisible among the Welsh. Some of them are 
hurt if you call them Welsh. They scout it as the original Saxon title 
for them. No, they are Cymry, Cambrians! They have forgiven the 
Romans. Saxon and Norman are still their enemies. If you stir their 
hearts you find itso. And, by the way, if King Edward had not trampled 
them into the mire so thoroughly, we should hear of it at times even now. 
Instead of penillions and englyns, there would be days for fiery triplets. 
Say the worst of them, they are sound-headed. They have a ready com- 
prehension for great thoughts. The Princess Nikolas, I remember, had 
a special fondness for the words of Catwg the Wise.” 
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“Adiante,” had murmured Caroline, to correct his indiscretion. 

She was too late. 

“Nikolas!” Mr. Adister thundered. “Hold back that name in this 
house, title and all, if you speak of my daughter. I refuse admission to 
it here. She has given up my name, and she must be known by the one 
her feather-brained grandmother proposed for her, to satisfy her pleasure 
in a fine sound. English Christian names are my preference. I con- 
ceded Arthur to her without difficulty. She had a voice in David, I 
recollect ; with very little profit to either of the boys. I had no voice in 
Adiante; but I stood at my girl’s baptism, and Adiante let her be. At 
least I saved the girl from the addition of Arianrod. It was to have 
been Adiante Arianrod. Can you credit it? Prince—pah! Nikolas? 
Have you a notion of the sort of prince that makes an English lady of the 
best blood of England his princess ?” 

The lawyer had a precise notion of the sort of prince appearing to Mr. 
Adister in the person of his foreign son-in-law. Prince Nikolas had been 
described to him before, with graphic touches upon the quality of the 
reputation he bore at the courts and in the gambling-saloons of Europe. 
Dreading lest his client’s angry heat should precipitate him on the 
prince again, to the confusion of a lady’s ears, Mr. Camminy gave an 
emphatic and short affirmative. 

“You know what he is like?” said Mr. Adister, with a face of dis- 
gust reflected from the bare thought of the hideous likeness. 

Mr. Camminy assured him that the description of the prince’s linea- 
ments would not be new. It was, as he was aware, derived from a 
miniature of her husband, transmitted by the princess, on its flight out 
of her father’s loathing hand to the hearthstone and under his heel. 

Assisted by Caroline, he managed to check the famous delineation 
of the adventurer prince in which a not very worthy gentleman’s chronic 
fever of abomination made him really eloquent, quick to unburden him- 
self in the teeth of decorum. 

“And my son-in-law! My son-in-law!” ejaculated Mr. Adister, toss- 
ing his head higher, and so he stimulated his amazement and abhorrence 
of the portrait he rather wondered at them for not desiring to have 
sketched for their execration of it, alluringly foul as it was: while they 
in concert drew him back to the discussion of his daughter’s business, 
reiterating prudent counsel, with a knowledge that they had only to wait 
for the ebbing of his temper. 

“Let her be informed, sir, that by coming to England she can settle 
the business according to her wishes in one quarter of the time it would 
take a Commission sent out to her—if we should be authorized to send 
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out one,” said Mr. Camminy. “By committing the business to you, I 
fancy I perceive your daughter’s disposition to consider your feelings: 
possibly to a reluctance to do the deed unsanctioned by her father. It 
would appear so to a cool observer, notwithstanding her inattention to 
your remonstrances.” 

The reply was: “Dine here and sleep here. I shall be having more 
of these letters,” Mr. Adister added, profoundly sighing. 

Caroline slipped away to mark a conclusion to the debate; and Mr. 
Camminy saw his client redden fast and frown. 

“Besides,” he spoke in a husky voice, descending upon a subject hate- 
ful, “she tells me to-day she is not in a state to travel! Do you hear? 
Make what you can of it.” 

The proud and injured gentleman had the aspect of one who receives 
a blow that it is impossible for him to resent. He could not speak the 
shame he felt: it was literally in his flesh. But the cause had been suf- 
ficiently hinted to set the lawyer staring as men do when they encounter 
situations of grisly humour, where certain of the passions of man’s de- 
veloped nature are seen armed and furious against our mild prevailing 
ancient mother nature; and the contrast is between our utter wrath and 
her simple exposition of the circumstances and consequences forming her 
laws. There are situations which pass beyond the lightly stirred per- 
ceptive wits to the quiet court of the intellect, to be received there as an 
addition to our acquaintance with mankind. We know not of what 
substance to name them. Humor in its intense strain has a seat some- 
where about the mouth of tragedy, giving it the enigmatical faint wry 
pull at a corner visible at times upon the dreadful mask. 

That Mr. Adister should be astonished at such a communication 
from the princess, after a year of her marriage: and that he should take 
it for a further outrage of his paternal sentiments, should actually red- 
den and be hoarse in alluding to it: the revelation of such points in our 
human character set the humane old lawyer staring at the reserve space 
within himself apart from his legal being, whereon he by fits compared 
his own constitution with that of the individuals revealed to him by 
their acts and confidential utterances. For him, he decided that he 
would have rejoiced at the news. 

Granting the prince a monster, however, as Mr. Adister unforcedly 
considered him, it was not so cheering a piece of intelligence that in- 
volved him yet closer with that man’s rank blood: it eurdled his own. 
The marriage had shocked and stricken him, cleaving, in his love for his 
daughter, a goodly tree and withering many flowers. Still the marriage 
was but Adiante’s gulf; he might be called father-in-law of her spangled 
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ruffian ; son-in-law, the desperado-rascal would never be called by him. 
But the result of the marriage dragged him bodily into the gulf: he 
became one of four, numbering the beast twice among them. The sub- 
tlety of his hatred so reckoned it; for he could not deny his daughter 
in the father’s child; he could not exclude its unhallowed father in the 
mother’s: and of this man’s child he must know and own himself the 
grandfather. If ever he saw the child, if drawn to it to fondle it, some 
part of the little animal not his daughter’s would partake of his embrace. 
And if neither of his boys married, and his girl gave birth to a son! 
darkness rolled upon that avenue of vision. A trespasser and usurper— 
one of the demon’s brood chased his very name out of Earlsfont! 

“Camminy, you must try to amuse yourself,” he said briskly. “Any- 
thing you may be wanting at home shall be sent for. I must have you 
here to make sure that I am acting under good advice. You can take 
one of the keepers for an hour or two of shooting. I may join you in the 
afternoon. You will find occupation for your gun in the north covers.” 

He wandered about the house, looking into several rooms, and only 
partially at rest when he discovered Caroline in one, engaged upon 
some of her aquarelle sketches. He asked where the young Irishman 
was. 

“Are you in search of him?” said she. “You like him, uncle? He 
is out riding, they tell me.” 

“The youngster is used to southwestern showers in that climate of 
his,” Mr. Adister replied. “TI dare say we could find the Jesuit in him 
somewhere. There’s the seed. His cousin Con O’Donnell has filled him 
with stuff about Ireland and England: the man has no better to do than 
to train a parrot. What do you think of him, my love?” 

The judgment was not easily formed for expression. “He is not 
quite like what IT remember of his brother Philip. He talks much more, 
does he not? He seems more Irish than his brother. He is very strange. 
His feelings are strong; he has not an idea of concealing them. For a 
young man educated by the Jesuits, he is remarkably open.” 

“The Jesuits might be of service to me just now!” Mr. Adister ad- 
dressed his troubled soul, and spoke upon another conception of them: 
“How has he shown his feelings ?” 

Caroline answered quickly: “His love of his brother. Anything that 
concerns his brother moves him; it is like a touch on a musical instru- 
ment. Perhaps I should say a native one.” 

“Concerns his brother?” Mr. Adister inquired, and his look requesting 
enlightenment told her she might speak. 

“Adiante,” she said softly. She colored. 
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Her uncle mused awhile in a half-somnolent gloom. “He talks of 
this at this present day ?” 

“It is not dead to him. He really appears to have hoped . . . he 
is extraordinary. He had not heard before of her marriage. I was a 
witness of the most singular scene this morning, at the piano. He 
gathered it from what he had heard. He was overwhelmed by it. I 
could not exaggerate. It was impossible to help being a little touched, 
though it was so curious, very strange.” 

Her uncle’s attentiveness incited her to describe the scene, and as 
it visibly relieved his melancholy, she did it with a few vivid indications 
of the quaint young Irishman’s manner of speech. She concluded: “At 
last he begged to see a portrait of her husband.” 

“Not of her?” said Mr. Adister abruptly. 

“No; only of her husband.” 

“Show him her portrait.” 

A shade of surprise was on Caroline’s forehead. “Shall 1?” She had 
a dim momentary thought that the sight of the beautiful face would not 
be good for Patrick. 

“Yes; let him see the woman who could throw herself away on that 
branded villain called a prince, abjuring her Church for a little fouler 
than hangman to me and every gentleman alive. I desire that he should 
see it. Submission to the demands of her husband’s policy required it of 
her, she says! Show it him when he returns; you have her miniature in 
your keeping. And to-morrow take him to look at the full-length of her 
before she left England and ceased to be a lady of our country. I will 
order it to be placed in the armory. Let him see the miniature of her 
this day.” 

Mr. Adister resolved at the same time that Patrick should have his 
portrait of the prince for a set-off to the face of his daughter. He 
craved the relief it would be to him to lay his colors on the prince for 
the sparkling amazement of one whom, according to Caroline’s descrip- 
tion, he could expect to feel with him acutely, which neither his niece 
nor his lawyer had done: they never did when he painted the prince. He 
was unstrung, heavily plunged in the matter of his chagrin and grief: 
his unhealed wound had been scraped and strewn with salt by his daugh- 
ter’s letter; he had a thirst for the kind of sympathy he supposed he 
would find in the young Trishman’s horror at the husband of the incom- 
parable beauty now past redemption degraded by her hideous choice ; lost 
to England and to her father and to common respect. For none, having 
once had the picture of the man, could dissociate them; they were like 
heaven and its reverse, everlastingly coupled in the mind by their oppo- 
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sition of characters and aspects. Her father could not, and he judged 
of others by himself. He had been all but utterly solitary since her 
marriage, brooded on it until it saturated him; too proud to speak of 
the thing in sadness, or claim condolence for this wound inflicted on 
him by the daughter he had idolized other than through the indirect 
method of causing people to wonder at her chosen yoke-fellow. Their 
stupefaction refreshed him. Yet he was a gentleman capable of appre- 
hending simultaneously that he sinned against his pride in the means 
he adopted to comfort his nature. But the wound was a perpetual sick- 
ness needing soul-medicine. Proud as he was, and unbending, he was 
not stronger than his malady, and he could disguise, he could not con- 
tain, the ery of immoderate grief. Adiante had been to him something 
beyond a creature beloved; she had with her glorious beauty and great- 
heartedness been the sole object which had ever inspirited his imagina- 
tion. He could have thought no man, not the most illustrious, worthy 
of her. And there she was, voluntarily in the hands of a monster! “Hus- 
band!” Mr. Adister broke away from Caroline, muttering: “Her hus- 
band’s policy!” 


She was used to his interjections; she sat thinking more of the 
strange request to her to show Mr. O’Donnell the miniature of Adiante. 
She had often thought that her uncle regretted his rejection of Philip. 


It appeared so to her now, though not by any consecutive process of 
reasoning. She went to fetch the miniature, and gazing on it, she tried 
to guess at Mr. O’Donnell’s thoughts when doing the same; for who so 
inflammable as he? And who, woman or man, could behold this lighted 
face, with the dark raised eyes and abounding auburn tresses, where the 
contrast of colors was in itself thrilling, and not admire, or more, half 
worship, or wholly worship? She pitied the youth: she fancied that 
he would not continue so ingenuously true to his brother’s love of Adiante 
after seeing it; unless one might hope that the light above beauty dis- 
tinguishing its noble classic lines, and the energy of radiance, like a 
morning of chivalrous promise, in the eyes, would subdue him to distant 
admiration. These were her flitting thoughts under the spell of her 
queenly cousin’s visage. She shut up the miniature-case, and waited 
to hand it to young Mr. O’Donnell. 


George Meredith. 
(T'o be continued) 





THE AMERICAN DRAMATIC PROBLEM 


Iw all art to-day there is raging a struggle between the presentative 
and the didactic. And in no art is the war so clearly, so interestingly 
visible, as in the drama. This is from the American point of view, and 
the reason is obviously simple. Now is the adolescent period of the 
drama of America, and it is at this crucial time that it must face the 
two present possibilities and choose that by which it will mould the 
character of its maturity. England and France have found themselves 
dramatically. Their drama has reached its manhood, and the new phases 
assail a character already formed. Whatever influence any new movement 
may have upon them must be in the nature of a late modification, as of 
an old man who allies certain new ideas more or less firmly (usually less) 
to his time-practised convictions. Shakespeare and Moliére, Sheridan 
and Hugo, presented life—they did not preach. What matter if to-day 
Bourget and Shaw attempt to expound doctrines from the stage pulpit? 
It is a new phase, but it cannot vitally change the long-developed charac- 
ter. Brieux and Barrie are still presenting life in line with the old 
tradition—though, of course, in the light of modern interpretation. But 
American drama has no tradition, because it has but just emerged from 
childhood. Its eyes are still dazzled by the unaccustomed light of its own 
newly-found importance. Heretofore it romped its capricious, blunder- 
ing, unconscious, childlike way. But now it has arrived at the self-con- 
scious age. It realizes its own wonderful individuality and, like every 
adolescent, begins to think that no one who is or ever has been is quite 
the same. And, like every adolescent too, it is looking forward along the 
roads leading to maturity, pondering, questioning, with all the excite- 
ment of a natural egoism, which road it shall choose. That is why the 
“Great American Drama” was a subject that suddenly flared forth, and 
as suddenly subsided. “What sort of great man am I going to be?” 
asks the child in confidence unmixed with doubt. “What sort of man 
shall I make myself?” the youth questions in more subdued tone. And 
the parents tremble and attempt to direct, just as the dramatic critics 
have done. And later the parents learn that the most they can do is to 
observe and suggest, and let the eternal tide sweep in, just as the dra- 
matie critics will learn. But the interest of the observation is none the 
less keen—nay, it is all the keener, for the realization of the observer’s 
ultimate impotence. That is why the present warfare between the two 
standards of dramatic art is so vital to America and so absorbingly inter- 
esting to watch. 

“Art for art’s sake” or “Art for morality’s sake?” That is the ques- 
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tion confronting our dramatists to-day. Is American drama to represent 
life as the artist sees it, and leave conclusions to the individual, or is it, 
beyond doing that, to teach the individual the artist’s own conclusions 
in the matter? Represent life, of course, it must, for abstract preach- 
ment is not art, and an arrangement of life to sermon, instead of sermon 
to life, robs the sermon of all efficacy. But is there to be a sermon? Is 
drama to imitate the fable and carry with it an unmistakably worded 
“message,” as the fable carries its “moral” at the end? That is the 
question America is proceeding to decide. 

Let not traditional prejudice blind us to evolutional fact. “Art is 
suggestive. Art has nothing to do with conclusions.” These are expres- 
sions familiar to the ears of all critics. But repetition is not argument. 
Let us beware they are not cant—the cant of unthorough investigation. 

After all, in the old purely interpretative works of art, has not 
criticism expended its chief efforts in attempting to ascertain the artist’s 
own conclusions? And after all, if the dramatic author should have his 
own conclusions included—not intruded—in his work, would the ultimate 
effect be much more than to rob the world of a great deal of speculative 
criticism? ‘Those whose intelligence is active enough to draw their own 
message to-day from plays in which the author’s message is not definitely 
set forth, could surely still formulate their own from another play, even 
if the author should attach his to it. And for the countless hosts who 
see the purely interpretative plays and draw no message therefrom at 
all, surely the suggestive statement of the author’s conclusion would act, 
at best, as a stimulus and aid to their original thought; at worst, as bet- 
ter than the present nothing at all. ; 

So much for comfort to the tradition-worshippers—but for nothing 
more. Whether or not the definitely formulated “message” is to become 
a requisite of American drama, depends finally not on the theory, as 
stated above, but on that theory upheld or not upheld, by dramatic fact. 
The rest, therefore, lies in an observation of the trend of experience. 

Briefly calling to mind the past history of the present season, and 
noting that the successful plays, financially or artistically, The Melt- 
ing Pot, The Passing of the Third Floor Back, Strife, The Harvest 
Moon, The Fourth Estate, and even the farcical comedy, Js Matrimony 
a Failure?, all bore upon them clearly imprinted messages, let us proceed 
to an investigation of the more recent output. 

Seven Days is a farce, and so must be counted out of the general 
category. Farce is only the lighter side of melodrama. Both forms deal 
with chance graspings of the proverbially long arm of coincidence. It is 
well known to all of us that this very arm often stretches around us in 
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actual life and grips us. At which times we usually say something 
bromidic as to the strangeness of life or the smallness of the world. The 
real explanation of this is that we lack an explanation of it. Enough of 
life we know, to believe that nothing in it happens without plan; but we 
are ignorant of so much of it that we are forced to dispose of certain 
occurrences as the workings of Chance. When we do so, however, we 
realize that Chance is the deity of our ignorance, as were the gods of 
old the deities of many particular ignorances. Ceres and Vulcan and the 
others have been dispensed with, because we believe that we understand 
the mysteries for which they stood. But for the mysteries which still 
constantly occur, but which we have not yet seemed to solve, we set up the 
symbol, Chance. That god plays a large rdéle in life—yet we exclude him 
from serious drama. Why? It is because drama is an interpretation of 
life, though life is often melodrama. We demand of drama, and with jus- 
tice, more than we do of life. Life is a creation from the Unknown; drama 
is a creation from man to help us explain this unknown. If an acquaint- 
ance commits murder, most often we do not know why. If a play-char- 
acter does, we must know the reason, or we are unsatisfied. The aim of 
drama is to explain life, not merely to reproduce it. If the play- 
wright does not understand, why should he reproduce? Such ununder- 
stood actions we can see, we are seeing, every minute of our lives—we 
need not set apart evenings especially for the purpose. That is why, al- 
though chance occurs in life, it must be eliminated from the play. It must 
be—unless the mere amusement to be derived from watching the occur- 
rences compensates us for our ignorance of why they occur. When this 
happens, we have popular farce. The combination of circumstances must 
be such as to lead us to accept them without question, for the sake of the 
laughter involved. Such is the case with Seven Days. Clever lines, 
situations and acting keep the audience in gales of merriment. It is not 
intellectual amusement, but it may well serve a good purpose for the 
intellectuals, because occasional relief from all thought helps thought, 
as a deep sleep prepares the body for fresh toil. 

But the “message” tendency does come to light in another so-called 
farce appearing on our boards: The Lotlery Man, by Rida Johnson 
Young. As a farce this piece is not a success, because it does not con- 
form to its own species. When we are children—and many adults in this 
respect are still children, just as many children are already adults—when 
we are children and see a man slip on the street, proceed precipitously to 
the pavement, wave his hands wildly and attempt vainly to pursue his 
fleeing hat—when we see this, as children, we smile, if we do not actually 
laugh. But after we have fallen in like manner, or have had explained 
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to us the attendant pain and danger of such a fall, though we may still 
sinile, we do not laugh—we sympathize. It is all a matter of understand- 
ing. It is all a matter of the difference between farce and comedy. It 
is all a matter of why the really clever joke never makes us guffaw. Ig- 
norance is at the source of boisterous laughter. ‘There is always a tear 
behind the smile, And in Z'he Lottery Man there is too much we can 
understand, for it to be classed as farce. Certain of the occurrences are 
farcical, but the characters are almost all limned with the comic brush. 
‘There are two sets of mother and son, one in which the close mutual 
touch is present, the other in which both members are yearning to have 
it so. And in the end it comes to set number two, because it learns the 
secret of it from set number one: which is that youth and its attractive- 
ness are a matter of the color of the heart, not of the hair; that being 
loved is a matter of loving; and that loving arises from active sympathy. 
‘That is the “message” clearly placed in the midst of farcical surround- 
ings. It is like setting a pearl in tin. The effect is incongruous. Mrs. 
Young loves these and other characters in her play too well for farce. 
‘The farceur should not love his characters; for we cannot love those we 
do not know, any more than we can hate those we know. But the play 
shows that Mrs. Young can write comedy, as she has, and as it is to be 
hoped she will. The billboards proclaim the piece as one long scream. 
It is not. But it is successful, though not according to artistic canons. 
That is because the great public is eager for gold, even in the nugget; 
because, I think, it enjoys the play’s smiles, and does not mind the in- 
congruity of its laughs. 

But why, if farces are successful, cannot melodramas also be? The 
answer, if correct, is significant of the dramatic trend. It is because 
people are willing to be amused without thought that they like farce. 
3ut they have thought too much to make it possible to play ignorantly 
upon their more exhausting emotions. ‘Theodore Burt Sayre did not 
realize this when he constructed the extremely coincidental The Com- 
manding Officer. There was in this play a very deft intertwining of the 
old, melodramatic strings of the once faithless, now repentant wife, the 
villainous lover, the assignation in his room at midnight, the suffering, 
self-sacrificing girl friend of the wife, and her suffering, heroic lover. 
The strings were the same eternally old strings, to be sure, frazzled from 
overuse—but the knot they were wound into had a new twist which was 
interesting to look upon. Now this is what makes farce effective, because 
the new twist is laughable. But the twist in melodrama is too technical, 
too mental to compensate for the presence of the well-known strings. 
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People cannot become excited, because it seems too essentially improbable, 
chanceful. ‘That is why the play failed. 

‘That is why 7'he Nigger, by Edward Sheldon, fell so disappointingly 
short of the promise of his previous Salvation Nell. 1t is only necessary 
to quote one line from the play to bring it vividly before the reader in 
its true character. Just before the climax, the villain of the piece, who 
is in possession of a letter that will prove to the hero the fact (of which 
he and everybody else but one is entirely ignorant), namely that the hero 
has negro blood in his lineage; just before the climax the villain decides 
that he must resort to blackmail in order to force the hero, who is gov- 
ernor, to veto a bill adverse to the villain’s interests. So he proceeds to 
take the letter from his wallet; and as he does so, he comes out of the 
picture to remark to the audience in an aside, of which the following is 
an exact quotation: “Lucky | always carry it with me.” Is it necessary 
to recount the various other “chance happenings”? Is it necessary to say 
that the hero of the tainted blood just happens to be the one most 
respected member of his community, of the proudest blood of the state? 
ts it necessary to note that a full-blooded relaiive of his just happens 
to appeal to him, then sheriff, for protection against a mob of lynchers 
who are after him for the commission of the unspeakable crime, and that 
this negro’s mother, who just happens to be the other person in possession 
of the dread secret, shouts to the hero in her frantic excitement “You 
must save him. You must save him. He is your—[pause|—He is your— 
|long pause|—” while the hero expresses not the slightest curiosity to 
ascertain his what the man is? When the villain does show the governor 
the letter, for fear of having the evidence destroyed he hands him a 
typewritten copy. This time he does not remark to the audience upon 
the happy chance that made him have this copy made and carried with 
the original—but doubtless that was merely an oversight of the author. 
The flippancy must be pardoned because the play makes such unerring 
appeal to one’s humorous sense. 

It is sad, however, for the play comes from the pen of a promising 
American dramatist, a product of Harvard’s playwriting course, and it 
is produced by the New Theatre, which should accomplish only dignified 
work. In the last act Mr. Sheldon suddenly remembers his position and 
the “message” tendency of drama. So he attempts to handle the negro 
problem. But it is too late. He advocates no solution; he does not even 
suggest a line of thought. His message is tacked on. In essence it is 
“Love and work and wait”— neither startlingly new nor practically help- 
ful; and it does not evolve itself from the previous action. It will not 
save the play nor the theatre. But it is hoped that Mr. Sheldon, still 
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young, will shortly save himself; while the New Theatre, through sub- 
sequent productions, has already in good part covered up the stain. 
L'he School for Scandal, the next work it produced, in spite of certain 
artistic shortcomings, was, nevertheless, on the whole, a very entertaining 
performance. specially noteworthy was the scenery, as has been the 
case with every play at that theatre so far, with the single exception of 
the first act of Z'he Nigger. Scenery is a far more important factor in a 
production than most people, except artists and a few playwrights, such 
us Mr. ‘’homas, realize. Lt forms a subconscious attitude toward the 
action which often serves in the case of a doubtful play to determine its 
standing, or falling. Hamlet did not say “ihe play’s the thing.” He 
appended the particularization which egotistic dramatists have dropped 
from their memory: “Wherewith to catch the conscience of the king.” 
The New Theatre has not forgotten this, and, as a result, it is the only 
playhouse in the city which consistently sets its performances in artistic 
and appropriate backgrounds, which are only backgrounds. The much 
discussed draped stage would as yet stand out as inartistically to our 
unprepared eye as the solid wood trees or the creased sky-flap do to-day. 
Between the two extremes of the late Sir Henry Irving and the future 
Gordon Craig, the New Theatre has struck a satisfying medium. And 


that did much to help this particular performance on its way to suc- 
cess. 


The acting was uneven. Mr. Anson as Joseph, Mr. Bruning as Crab- 
tree and Mr. E. M. Holland as the uncle, lived up to their artistic statures. 
And Miss George’s performance of Lady ‘Teazle welded beautifully to- 
gether the flower of the country and the perfume of the town. One real- 
ized, as one so seldom does in seeing this play acted, that Lady Teazle 
was one of the School only in veneer, that the wood beneath was of 
healthy, living pine; and so, for once, one was not nonplussed to see the 
wood, when the screen scene rubbed the veneer away. But Mr. Calvert's 
Sir Peter was too jovial to be effective. Sheridan’s old husband was a less 
pessimistic and more unpolished edition of Moliére’s misanthrope. So- 
ciety considered him, as it always does the outspokenly honest man, a 
crank, if not a bore. While he was fairly happy, it was not interested in 
him, beyond a feeling of slightly scornful pity. When he became miser- 
able, he was the centre of their selfish, laughing regard. But Mr. Calvert 
lost all this. His evident good humor, at the first, made the School’s 
uncomfortable scorn inexplicable and robbed the quarrel scenes of their 
amusing contrast. And his noisome anger, later, took from the climax 
and the scene following the grim pathos of his réle. Besides, he fumbled 
often over his lines, a fault to be expected perhaps in the weekly-bill- 
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changed stock actor, but hardly pardonable in what aims to be the foremost 
stock company of America. This, combined with the unaccountable pauses 
in the speeches, especially of Miss Rose Coghlan’s very bland Mrs. Can- 
dor, served to retard unfortunately the tempo of the comic action. Mr. 
Lang, a recent importation, failed to suggest beneath the outward vul- 
garity of Charles the innate spiritual refinement. Of course the man 
who twitted Sir Peter at the very moment of his tragedy could not have 
had any. But it is necessary to introduce it for the sake of modern audi- 
tors. 

The whole piece is extremely immoral, both because it represents cer- 
tain immoralities of life with approbation, and, chiefly, because, to effect 
its dénouement, it is untrue to human nature. It is interesting to note 
how Sheridan, while morally chastizing the gossiping spirit of his age, 
shows himself none the less a true son of it. He constantly reiterates 
that true wit is much nearer to good humor than the stinging phrase- 
makers realize; yet he is never witty except in the gossiping scenes. 
The humor he praises is the riotous nonchalance of a set of drunkards, 
and his hero is one of them, a spendthrift without a morsel of love or 
respect for those who have been kind to him. Of his two apparently 
good men, one is a hypocritical villain ; and the other he allows to find out 
that the man he considered a paragon is entertaining a French milliner 
in his apartment—and yet to be not the least shocked at the disclosure, 
on the contrary, amused. Sir Peter, of course, would have had his hopes 
blasted on discovering Joseph a reprobate—but Sir Peter, as far as Sheri- 
dan, the son of the eighteenth century, could conceive him, could actually 
laugh and poke Joseph between the ribs. “Sly dog,” says Sir Peter's 
tongue, but Sheridan’s mind. That is immoral in the only absolute sense 
of immorality—a misrepresentation of nature. It is the same with 
Charles. It is natural, even for certain of us, to like this incapable, incap- 
able of active evil as he is of active good. But it is not natural that 
Charles should have spared his uncle’s portrait at the sale. If he-had not, 
and if Sir Peter had been shocked, how different the ending must have 
been. It is typical of its age that the twisting of nature in this play to the 
age’s ideals of life did not trouble its ethical or artistic conscience. To- 
day we realize it to be that most dangerous of play types for the unthink- 
ing—a comedy with an almost imperceptible farcical turn. Its delightful 
comedy situations are excuse for its production. But let us hope, for the 
good of the community, that its farce will become more and more gener- 
ally noticed. 

It is in Don, however, by Rudolph Besier, that the New Theatre has, 
for the second time this season, achieved what should be its artistic posi- 
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tion. The play outlines the story of a dreamer and doer, too big spiritu- 
ally to stop to consider what other people may think of his actions, once 
he determines they are right. He is placed, as all of his class are, in the 
midst of a world of far more limited horizon, who judge his actions 
only as that part of them lying this side of their sky-line appears. But 
this world is not taken as an opposed whole. The author subtly divides it 
into its varied components, including, it seems, the whole field, from 
the utterly blind old warrior, who condemns on circumstantial evidence 
and refuses to be reasoned out of it, through the fiancée of the hero, who 
understands up to the crucial point and then is overwhelmed by conven- 
tional tradition, to the hero’s dear mother, who has entirely the world’s 
point of view, but whose mother-love condones and forgives all “her Son” 
does. It would be thoroughly worth while, if space permitted, to enter 
into an analysis of every character, each so incisively portrayed, so sig- 
nificantly contrasted to the others, so excellently vivified by the company’s 
second splendid performance. Mr. Lang as the hero proves that he is 
fashioned chiefly for sweeping, vigorous réles; for the man’s active inde- 
pendence he mastered, while he missed his spiritual glow. But this was 
the only slip in a performance where the rest of the acting was so well 
done that if it were not for the exceptionally virile art of Mr. Calvert’s 
impersonation in the last act, it would be unfair to single out his name 
for mention. But the finely, tellingly wrought figure he presented is of 
more value than as a study in thespie art, which this article could not 
compass within its limits: taken into consideration with the character 
he created in Strife and that he failed to create in The School for Scan- 
dal, it goes to prove the falsity of that strangely rife theory that a great 
actor can play any part well. Any actor of course, can play any part. 
But every actor is a man with the limitations of any other artist. That 
we accept these limitations in other arts and refuse to in the thespic, 
is indicative of the fact, so well illustrated by many members of this 
literally “profession,” that acting is at once probably the oldest, the 
most spontaneous, and the least studied of the arts. 

That is why it is such a delight to see Miss Tempest. She is a come- 
dienne who knows what she can do well, and continues to do it. One is 
always sure of her. She may lack the fascination of novelty, but she 
possesses the more valuable attraction of reliability. The same may be 
said of Mr. Maugham, the author of Penelope, in which she is appearing. 
There is nothing startling or gripping in his work—but there is always 
a deliciously gentle flow of unlabored comedy, aided by a pleasant sparkle 
of as unlabored cleverness of dialogue. The result is not epoch-making, 
but in the field of its endeavor it is art. For art, in spite of the pains 
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expended in the workshop, must appear before the world as the product 
of ease. 

On that very account The Lily appears faded. It is an adaptation 
from the French, and the spectator never forgets it. The sweat of labor 
is clearly visible on the brow of that which should toil not, neither spin. 
The exposition, pre-Scribe, shows it. The working up to the climax 
shows it. The climax shows it. And the particularly adapted last act, 
where an argument for free love in the original changes into an argument 
against it in this version, shows it more unmistakably than ever. As back- 
ground to a sombre play there is a particularly sombre setting. The stage 
is throughout in half light, which helps on the depression. It is heavy, 
unrelievedly heavy. The cast is composed, for the most part, of players 
with big reputations, but they do not live up to them. Mr. Cartwright 
portrays the stern father, the weak roué, the selfish egotist, individually 
well ; but the ingredients stand forth, they are not welded; they form a 
physical not a chemical compound. Mr. Kelly plays impossibly an im- 
possible réle—a sentimental lover of the sixties in a drama of the tens. 
Miss Deane and Miss O’Neill do good work until the climax. Then they 
are weighed down by the heaviness. It is as if they cannot throw it off. 
One feels himself at the edge of a thrill which never cuts. The only 
really capable impersonations are those of Mr. McRae and Mr. Dietrich- 
stein, both playing superfluous réles; one, the familiar old familiar of 
the household ; the other a friend of the hero, to whom he relates his past 
life for the convenience of the audience. The trouble with the play is that 
it is a purely emotional drama, smothered by the incongruous mixture of 
Old Homestead sentimental technique—there is actually incidental music 
—and the ultra-modern, rational technique of “suppressed emotion.” 

When a play is an emotional frenzy, let it be frankly so. Clyde Fitch’s 
last work, The City, is thus produced. All lights on, and emotion freed. 
The first act is one of the most finished pieces of exposition seen on the 
hoards this year. It is live, vital, true. Except for one distasteful touch 
at the fall of the curtain, the whole act is a masterpiéce of straightforward 
dramatic presentation. The second act whirls us into the midst of the 
climax, to be more exact, of the climaxes. Swiftly and terribly the action 
proceeds until the uttermost emotion is wrung. From the scene of a 
man’s realizing that he is corrupt rather than honest, we pass through 
the scenes of that man’s trying to keep his sister from her half-brother, 
whom she has in ignorance married, through a murder, to the spectacle 
of a maniac begging to be given a pistol that he may end his life—and 
begging in vain. It leaves the spectator exhausted, particularly because 
of Mr. Tully Marshal’s nerve-wrackingly realistic portrayal of the maniac. 
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This is not claimed to be great drama. It purports to be only thrilling, 
and it achieves that end. Calm reflection later leads one to doubt the pos- 
sibility of the hero’s believing his corrupt practices to be honest, and 
especially his sudden realizing that they are not; but during the perform- 
ance one has no time to think—one is swept away. The last act, as usual 
with Clyde Fitch, is weak. But it, too, bears the “unmistakable message” : 
in this case, that the city is not the destroyer, but the test, of a man’s 
strength. 

There remains for consideration only The Affinity, which in spite of 
its unfortunately cheap title, is an excellent translation by Lawrence 
Irving of Eugéne Brieux’s excellent Les Hannetons. In brief, amusing 
comedy scenes, we are taught the meaning of marriage, with and with- 
out benefit of clergy. A professor and a young girl are living together, 
bickering, quarrelling, unhappy. They separate—but habit brings them 
together again as surely as the marriage tie. It is all a matter of habit. 
It is the knot of destiny and not of law that holds men and women to- 
gether. That is the theme of this subtly realistic play. The message is 
not stated, but it is evident. The compelling force with which it is 
driven home lies in the difference between Brieux’s handling of char- 
acter and Shaw’s. The persons of the play do not realize its meaning, 
they do not talk their author’s ideas. They act unthinkingly as would 
their prototypes in life. It is left for the observer to draw the inevitable 
conclusion. And because, therefore, it is truer to nature’s essence, it 
is greater dramatic art. 

The Affinity is a foreign play. So were others discussed or mentioned. 
But when produced in America, such plays affect and illustrate the dra- 
matic trend. For the most part the “message” seems to have crept into 
all those of note. Whether or not it has come to stay is still questionable. 
Some plays without it are nevertheless of value. It is too early yet to 
decide. But now, at least, we may watch the new movement with our 
eyes open, and await its development without fear. 


Edward Goodman. 





THE CRIMINAL FOLLY OF A TARIFF WAR BE- 
TWEEN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


(Eprtor’s NotE.—This article reflects the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment in the Tariff negotiations interpreted by a leading authority. It is a startling 
revelation of certain aspects of this intricate question that have not even been 
touched upon in any previous discussion. In view of the present commercial 


crisis in the relations of the two countries, the subject is one of vital impor- 
tance. ] 


THE negotiations between Germany and the United States with 
regard to a renewal or modification of the present tariff truce have 
entered upon their most critical phase. The next few weeks will bring 
the decision: Which shall it be, peace or war? The scales of fate rest 
in the hands of the President. In the past Germany has often made 
concessions to the United States, at times to her obvious disadvantage. 
There is, however, a point in national as well as in individual life where 
amiability degenerates into weakness. Germany feels that she has now 
reached the stage where further compromise would be suicide. She has 
been the ally of the United States in world politics. The mailed fist 
of the Kaiser has aided President Taft in preventing the Open Door in 
China from being slammed in the face of this country. Commercially, 
as well as politically, Germany has preserved the splendid tradition of 
Frederick the Great, the first European ruler to welcome America as 
a full-fledged nation. But it cannot, in fairness, demand the sacrifice, 
on the part of Germany, of vital interests. It is the purpose of this paper 
to explain why certain questions which affect America only academically 
touch Germany to the quick of her being. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the crucial point of the present 
diversity of opinion—the non-admission of American cattle—we must 
disperse the clouds artificially generated by special interests to obscure 
the judgment of the American people. There have been vigorous at- 
tempts of late to inject the proposed German governmental regulation 
of the production of potash, the most important ingredient in artificial 
fertilization, into the tariff question. This matter is utterly irrevelant 
in this connection, but as it has been dragged into the discussion we 
may as well dispose of it once for all. In the first place, the American 
Government has not, as has been stated, lodged a protest in Berlin 
against the intended restrictive measures with regard to the exploitation 
of the mineral in question, but has merely made a friendly inquiry as 
to how American interests will be affected thereby. In order to under- 
stand the full importance of the matter, we must investigate the history 
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of the so-called Kalisyndikat, a projected combine of the leading inter- 
ests in the production of potash. Last year in July negotiations had 
almost been completed when, on the very day on which the final papers 
were to be signed, a traitor appeared in the camp in the person of Herr 
Schmidtmann. That gentleman surreptitiously made a seven years’ con- 
tract with the American Fertilization Trust for the delivery of a large 
quantity of potash at rates considered ruinous by his prospective associ- 
ates. His action, at the time, frustrated the combination. 

Unfortunately Herr Schmidtmann was—and is—unable to live up 
to the terms of his agreement without drawing upon the resources of 
other members of the Syndicate. The latter are unwilling to furnish the 
mincral in question at his rates; they, moreover, claim that the enormous 
amount called for by the contract would be tantamount to destructive 
exploitation and exhaust the limited supply of this valuable substance. 
We must realize that the area of the German Empire is hardly more than 
half that of Texas in order to understand why artificial fertilization is 
absolutely indispensable to the German farmer. Representatives of the 
Syndicate have vainly attempted to cancel the contract made individ- 
ually by their delinquent member. When they realized the futility of 
appealing to the Fertilization Trust they addressed themselves to the 
German Government demanding (1) the imposition of a heavy export 
duty on potash and (2) the legal limitation of production (Kontingen- 
lierung.) 

The expedient of restricting production to preserve natural resources 
is by no means unparalleled. Germany has adopted this measure in the 
case of whiskey. Formerly the production of sugar was restricted by 
law in a similar manner. The present agitation in America to preserve 
lumber lands advocates similar measures of national self-preservation. 
The bill has not yet been presented to the Reichstag, but it may be 
stated positively that the demand for an export duty, being contrary to 
the policy of the Empire, will not even be considered. There is no doubt, 
however, that the production of the mineral will be restricted. The only 
sufferer thereby will be the Fertilization Trust, not the American 
farmer ; for it is the Trust and not the farmer that would have pocketed 
the profit. The question therefore is of interest not to the American 
people at large, but only to a limited industrial combination. We shall 
see presently why artificial fertilization is of supreme importance to 
Germany. Potash and beef, paradoxical as it may seem, are to her 
questions of life and death. 

“Tf you love us so much,” the American breeder insists, “why don’t 
you love our cattle.” The answer requires an intimate knowledge of 
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Germany’s politically precarious geographical position and of her agricul- 
tural household. There are many reasons why Germany must ward off 
American cattle, but one of supreme importance. Beef is to Germany 
what Dreadnaughts are to England. The integrity of her agriculture is 
the basis of her security as a nation. From the American point of view, 
however, the question is of no practical consequence whatsoever. If the 
United States insists on her pound of bovine flesh, she will provoke a 
disastrous commercial war for the sake of an abstract principle. In fact, 
the present writer is prepared to maintain that not even a principle is 
involved from the American point of view. 

Mr. Sanders, the representative of the American breeder, triumph- 
antly points to two facts: (1) that England welcomes American cattle, 
and (2) that Germany relaxes her stringent regulations in her traffic 
with her immediate neighbors. Well, then, Mr. Sanders notwithstanding, 
the question is purely theoretical for the simple reason that America has 
no live stock to export. England, it is true, is willing to admit the Amer- 
ican bovine provided it is quarantined and slaughtered twelve days after 
its arrival. The English steamship lines have ample provisions for the 
transportation of American cattle. But searching investigation has 
disclosed the indisputable fact that the quantity actually exported is not 
worth speaking of. Vainly the empty stalls call for the American oxen. 
The soaring of meat prices to a point where even the White House and 
the household of Cardinal Gibbons appreciate the increase, affords in 
itself incontrovertible evidence of the truth of our contention. 
Senator Root recently said that within ten years, in view of the growth 
of our population, America will consume alone her entire raw production. 
If under these conditions the American breeder exports cattle to Ger- 
many, it is the American consumer who suffers. Will America permit 
the cattle breeders to drag her into a tariff war merely to enable them 
to impose prohibitive prices upon her own citizens? 

Even if the German Government were prepared to stake the interests 
of the Empire, the Agrarian majority in the Reichstag would defeat any 
such intention. We are here face to face with a fact that no amount of 
arguing can explain away: An Agrarian majority will always, for better 
or for worse, put agricultural before industrial interests. In fact, the 
Agrarians in the Reichstag are not averse to a tariff war. They claim 
that Germany should produce her own food supplies, independently of 
alien markets. It is also claimed that the admittance of American 
cattle would be a serious menace to German cattle. American Gov- 
ernment reports admit the ravages of Texas fever among native 
ruminants, “Yet,” argues the American breeder, “the Fatherland imposes 
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no equal restrictions upon the bovines of Austria and Russia.” Germany 
admits this discrimination, but denies that it is “undue.” Austria, we 
must remember, was for almost ten centuries an integral part of the old 
German Empire. It would be practically impossible to prevent oecasional 
traffic on the frontiers, where both countries almost imperceptibly melt 
into one. Nevertheless, the import of cattle from Austria and from Rus- 
sia is negligible in quantity. Moreover, in boundary traffic certain excep- 
tions must be allowed for what American diplomacy has termed 
“reasons of proximity.” For the same reasons America has denied certain 
privileges to Germany that she has conceded to Cuba. If, therefore, the 
relaxation permissible in boundary traffic constitutes “undue discrimina- 
tion,” then the attitude of the United States in Cuba also constitutes 
“undue discrimination.” 

All this may be regarded as a juggling of terms, but there is at bot- 
tom one vital fact that cannot be denied, although on the surface it 
may appear somewhat startling to those ignorant of European condi- 
tions: If England is surrounded by water, Germany is surrounded by 
enemies. In case of war with France and Russia—with her harbors 
blocked and her bases of supplies, except from Austria, cut off—Ger- 
many would be in the same position in which England would find her- 
self if her fleet were destroyed, unless she could replenish her store from 
her own acres, The most marvellously equipped army in the world 
cannot conquer famine. All the guns of the Krupp works cannot 
supply one beefsteak. If Germany were to welcome American cattle, she 
could not unduly discriminate against the bovines of Canada and Argen- 
tina. The German Agrarian, unable to compete with the foreign invader, 
would turn perforce to more profitable pursuits and in case of extreme 
war need the German Empire would be at the enemy’s mercy. To strike 
a blow at the German oxen is to strike a blow at the safety of the Empire. 
To ask of Germany the impairment of the integrity of her live stock, 
would be like politely requesting England to abandon her fleet. 

This is the cat in the bag of the Foreign Office; this is the secret rea- 
son of Germany’s seemingly unaccountable stubbornness. It is clearly 
understood in Berlin that a tariff war is inevitable, if the special inter- 
ests of the American cattle breeder prevail over the interests of the 
country at large. Such a war would be a piece of criminal folly, un- 
matched in the history of commerce. It would be a struggle of Titans, 
terrific and wasteful. The question is not as to who would suffer most, 
for both parties would suffer. An impoverished Germany would mean an 
impoverished customer for America. A tariff war would cripple the 
industries of victor as well as of vanquished. American harvesting 
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machines, American typewriters and American shoes would be absolutely 
barred by prohibitive duties. At present eighty-two per cent. of all metal 
working machines imported in Germany, seventy-four per cent. of metal 
working machines, and seventy-eight per cent. of sewing machines come 
from the United States. America furnishes, however, only twelve per 
cent. of the imports in leather goods and in shoes, while Germany’s large 
imports of cotton tissue and cotton yarns are derived entirely from other 
sources. Great as are American exports to Germany at present, the poten- 
tialities of future development are almost unlimited. 

Naturally a tariff war would be a severe blow to German shipping 
industries, but whatever the outcome, the probabilities are that England 
would be the tertius gaudens. The victor would exclaim with Pyrrhus: 
“Another such victory, and I am lost.” If the present development is 
not disturbed, the United States and Germany will increase indefinitely 
their production and their consumption, their foreign purchases and their 
foreign sales. In our days, as the German Ambassador remarked in a 
speech before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
the wealth and prosperity of a nation depend, not on the poverty, but 
on the wealth and prosperity of other nations. The Ambassador in- 
stanced the trade relations between England and Germany. There are 
many people in England who grumble that German energy has in recent 
years been so successfully exercised in that sphere of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise which Englishmen have been accustomed to regard as 
peculiarly their own, but they quite forget that the German export trade 
has created a great prosperity in Germany by which England benefits 
just as well as Germany, because the latter has become one of Great 
Britain’s best customers. A similar exchange of goods is steadily in- 
creasing between Germany and the United States. An interruption of 
this growth would be an international catastrophe—a catastrophe, more- 
over, that may easily be prevented. The United States must abandon 
their position regarding the introduction of live stock ; Germany, in turn, 
is ready to meet her half way in the readjustment of duties. The watch- 
word must be: tariff peace, not war. 

While there is no reason why trade rivalry should inspire political 
antagonism between nations, it is more than likely that the cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries would be violently disturbed by commer- 
cial dissension. Germany, it should be remembered, has supported so far 
every proposal of President Taft, even at a sacrifice to herself. When the 
question of the Chinese Loan was broached, it was Germany that first 
consented to the President’s plan. Washington gratefully admits the 
tremendous weight of the German Government’s immediate moral sup- 
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port. Again now, when the neutralization of the Manchurian Railway 
was proposed by the American Secretary of State, Germany at once signi- 
fied her willingness to act in harmony with the American Government. 
Mr. Knox’s latest proposal, the establishment of a Permanent Inter- 
national Court, is also being favorably considered by the powers that be 
in the Wilhelmstrasse. In contrast to the Haag, law, not politics, is 
to determine the verdicts of this tribunal. The absurd statement pub- 
lished by some newspapers that the suggestion was merely an attempt on 
the part of the advisers of President Taft to take the wind out of Roose- 
velt’s sails has not received one moment’s serious attention from official 
Germany. If Mr. Roosevelt should indeed be ambitious to mediate be- 
tween Germany and England, Mr. Knox’s Peace Court, which is merely 
intended as an extension of the international Prize Court in London, 
would hardly interfere with his efforts. 

The Kaiser’s American sympathies have passed into current history. 
The American people formerly regarded only the English as their kin- 
dred by blood. Of late America is beginning to realize that she is, like 
England, a Germanic nation. It was noticed by foreign diplomats that 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration the interest of the public was 
evenly divided between the German and the English admiral. The repre- 
sentatives of the other nations were not in the limelight of public 
attention. May not this foreshadow the cordial understanding between 
the three great Germanic nations, so fervently advocated by the first 
Roosevelt Professor in Berlin, John W. Burgess? Meanwhile an Amer- 
ican Institute has been founded in Berlin under the auspices of Privy 
Councillor Schmidt of the Kultusministerium, in response to the grow- 
ing interest in American problems. The aim of the Institute will be an 
extension of the Culture Exchange or Kulturaustausch between the two 
countries. Provisions will be made for scholarships for American students 
in Germany. Although no official announcement has been made, large 
donations have already been promised on both sides of the ocean. A thou- 
sand threads of international amity are spun from shore to shore. The 
splendid steamship service is daily lessening the distance between the two 
countries, symbolically, as well as in geographical miles. Who then will 
take upon himself the frightful responsibility of shattering with rude 
hands these many intimate ties of sympathy and of interest through a dis- 
astrous and needless commercial struggle? 

One Who Knows. 





BOOKS AND MEN 


ROOSEVELT: A FEMININE TYPE 


THERE may be something startling to the average mind in a state- 
ment that Theodore Roosevelt is a typical embodiment of the feminine in 
man; but the thoughtful, who do not jump to the conclusion that 
feminine is the same as effeminate, or mistake the superficial manifesta- 
tions of character for its underlying bases, may find food for reflection in 
such a diagnosis. 

Parenthetically, the principal reason why men find women so hard 
to understand is that they persist in considering them complex, whereas, 
in fact, the female mind is essentially simple in its processes. There is 
in the truly feminine little of that weighing and analysis that lie at the 
base of characteristically masculine decisions and acts. The woman sees 
one thing at a time, is governed by one controlling motive. This, it is 
true, may be cast aside at any moment and a new one take its place, but, 
while it stands, it is seldom affected or modified by the consideration 
of other sides of the question. A woman’s horizon is not less distant 
than a man’s, but, when gazing at it, she holds up her hands like blinders 
and sees only the small segment that is straight ahead instead of allow- 
ing her eyes to sweep around the circumference. All this is really only 
another way of expressing that ancient and accepted saying that a 
woman acts by intuition rather than reason, for intuition is nothing at 
all but the perfectly simple and uncomplicated mental process. Also it 
helps us understand why a bad woman will often do something very noble, 
a good one something contemptible, and why it is much safer to count 
on a man’s acts being in accord with his general character. 

Full comprehension of this premise will go far to classify and illu- 
minate Mr. Roosevelt’s activities. His is pre-eminently a mind that 
sees one thing at a time, or, in other words, works by intuition pure and 
simple. One object, one method, being-in his vision, fills it for the time 
to the exclusion of all considerations that might affect or even negative its 
desirability. He is honest—nay, more, he is cock-sure of even his least 
impression. The thing that has occurred to him is always the only thing 
worth doing, and his divined way of doing it is the only proper and 
effective way. 

In times of action rather than of thought, such a man is likely to go 
far., He is trammelled by none of the doubts or misgivings that beset 
reasoning and more masculine mentalities; for most questions have, at 
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the very least, two sides to them. It is fortunate for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prestige that his lot did not fall in classical or renaissance days, when 
a man’s merit was apt to be measured by his soundness rather than by 
his activity ; days when people were not in quite such a strenuous hurry 
to do, that, at best, they could only afford time to think afterward; for 
seeing both sides of a question is very likely to affect action with a modera- 
tion that, to the unthinking, often savors of indecision, and to inject 
a measure of deliberation that often spells failure of what may be con- 
sidered effective accomplishment. 

With us, as in most pronouncedly democratic periods of the world’s 
history, mental development, too rapid for healthy assimilation, induces 
the tendency toward hysteria and, in the universal levelling movement, 
men become more like women as women become like men. He or she 
who is in fullest accord with the popular trend receives the prize of pre- 
eminence. At such times the sanity of the thinking man is apt to be 
left behind by the energy of the unthinking. It is the latter who wins 
the victory, but there is a difference between victories and successes, as a 
wise English statesman once suggested. That difference is usually 
unnoted at the moment; the slowly realized fact of virtual failure is lost 
sight of by the fickle multitude whose eyes are ever bent on some newer 
question in the settlement of which the same qualities again win the 
praises and the crowns. 

I wonder to how many of us has a doubt suggested itself as to the 
real benefit of the enforced peace between Japan and Russia, the most 
highly lauded act of our ex-president’s life. Viewing the matter in the 
yet faintly developing light of events there are certainly grounds to 
propound the question whether the lives of a few thousand soldiers in 
Manchuria have not been bought by many decades of delay in the redemp- 
tion of Russia and, possibly, by a new and more terrible world con- 
vulsion in which we ourselves may have much to suffer; whether the 
advance of the world and its peoples has not really been set far back on 
the dial of time. All men must die and suffer more or less in the dying, 
and a few years one way or the other for some is a small matter in that 
larger view that embraces within its scope the fortunes of the race. Mr. 
Roosevelt saw only the immediate suffering of the few and, carried away 
by sympathy, threw himself into the situation with all the forcefulness 
that his nature demands. He won the most spectacular victory of his 
career. It is well to hope that this victory may not prove itself also the 
most monumental failure. 

Never were so many and such complicated problems as beset our 
national civilization to-day met with such indomitable and furious 
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energy, while the people stood by and gave voice to their admiring plau- 
dits. It is for us to hope that this energy may not have been like doing 
good whereof shall come vaster evil. Few can claim seriously that it was 
guided by a fitting measure of knowledge and reason. Our only trust 
must be that the intuitions of Mr. Roosevelt’s very feminine mind 
guided him, in the main, with that correctness which such intuitions are 
said to have and that we have not relied on them in fields that are 
beyond the province of their safe employment. 


Duffield Osborne. 


. SHAKESPEARE: A NEW INTERPRETATION: 


SHAKESPEARE was a poet who happened to express himself in plays, 
some thirty-seven odd, which with our modern rice paper ingenuity, 
may be compressed into two tolerably convenient volumes ; the number of 
books which have since been perpetrated in his name are scarcely con- 
tained on shelves whose dimensions must be measured in rods rather than 
in feet. Commentators are the curse which follows in the wake of 
authorship. Poor Shakespeare has been cursed almost out of existence. 
The Shakespeare bibliography of any large library amply reveals how few 
people with any pretensions of culture or literary liking managed to get 
through life without at one time writing or at least loudly contemplating 
a book on the Bard. Sooner or later the shelves groaned with another con- 
tribution added to the many which already ranged from complete inanity 
to profound misunderstanding, from happy guess to intuitional insight. 
After a time the process became innocuous, except to the shelves. For the 
general reading public, with its rough wisdom, has realized long ago 
that it is quite safe to neglect the average book on Shakespeare. When 
occasionally it clears away these literary barnacles and reads the actual 
plays, that is only on account of the accepted demands of culture which 
has taken the place of conscience and proves in this case almost as irk- 
some. It therefore takes an unusual amount of courage for a sensible 
man to write another book on Shakespeare. There can be only two 
laudable reasons: to give us the final truth and to negative previous 
critics according to the degree of their error. In his preface Mr. 
Harris claims to have done both. 

Mr. Frank Harris is easily distinguished from the host of Shake- 
speare critics. Indeed, I have known few men with such passionate 
contempt for commentators. First an accomplished man of the world 


The Man Shakespeare and his Tragic Life Story. By Frank Harris. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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and only secondly a man of words and a journalist, Mr. Harris has been 
a power in English lettered circles, perhaps more through the sheer force 
of his personality than on account of his literary output. The association 
with two generations of literary men has helped to develop Mr. Harris’s 
tastes and critical standards, and his mind treasures a host of unusually 
rich reminiscences, which range from the aging Carlyle to the harshly 
condemned Wilde. He turned to Shakespeare and read him avidly in 
early youth, at an age which exonerates him from the charge of having 
read Shakespeare in order to write a book about him. Again and again 
in the lulls of an active and highly colored life the plays fascinated 
him. Gradually, out of the seeming chaos of lyric beauty and passionate 
emotions there emerged order and purpose. ‘Traits and mental 
attitudes repeated, continued voicings of personal likes and dislikes, 
little tell-tale touches echoed in the mouths of many characters and 
finally a definite outlook upon life and a personal philosophy—all these 
were clews and guide-posts for a theory that did not exist until it had 
completed itself and a solution that solved without a remainder. Mr. 
Harris first tentatively embodied his discovery in a series of brilliant 
articles in the Saturday Review, some fourteen years ago. Encouraged 
by the warm approval of Wilde and Shaw, Mr. Harris continued to 
test and apply his theory until now at last we have his book. It has 
already been hailed as a landmark and a departure in Shakespeare 
criticism by that numerically insignificant minority on both sides of 
the Atlantic which cherishes a sincere, and is fitted for a critical, admira- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Harris begins with the accepted critical axiom that great artists 
reveal themselves in their work: 

It is the life-work of the artist to show himself to us, and the completeness 


with which he reveals his own individuality is perhaps the best measure of his 
genius. 


To put it still more strongly: 


Even had Shakespeare tried to hide himself in his work, he could not have 
succeeded. 


His other premise is that Shakespeare does not “out-top” knowledge. 
The second preliminary is perhaps more important than the first. For 
as long as we accept a rankly superstitious and idolatrous attitude toward 
Shakespeare he will, of course, always “out-top” us. To accept Cole- 
ridge’s dictum and to sanctify it in a sonnet as Matthew Arnold did 
is to beg the question at the outset. If the critic can discover a series 
of self-revealing traits running through the plays in many characters 
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and convincingly embodied in one of them, he has already made con- 
siderable progress in his task of establishing identity. This Mr. Harris 
proceeds to do with a sure touch-stone and a baffling wealth of illus- 
trative and parallel quotations. 

Of all the many figures in Shakespeare’s plays, Hamlet has made 
the deepest impression. Critics have been afraid either to affirm or to 
deny that in Hamlet we come very close to Shakespeare himself. On 
the likely assumption that when an author goes deepest into human 
nature his guide is likely to be self knowledge, Mr. Harris affirms that 
Hamlet is Shakespeare’s first complete portrait of himself and proceeds 
both to apply his theory and to prove the Hamlet-Shakespeare identity 
by finding trait after trait of Hamlet in a multitude of other characters. 
Now the Hamlet traits are well known. Introspection, irresolution, 
pessimism, scholarliness, melancholy, garrulity, sensuousness and sen- 
sualism, these are but a partial catalogue. A moment’s consideration, 
with the help of Mr. Harris’s skilful quotation, shows that most of them 
are present in Romeo, a character limned some eleven years before Ham- 
let. Temperamentally Romeo is a “younger brother of Hamlet,” al- 
though like Jaques, another early portrait, merely a pale reflection. 
But it is in Macbeth that we find the closest parallels. The chapter in 
which the startling analogy between Macbeth and Hamlet is clearly and 
persuasively drawn is undoubtedly the most brilliant bit in the book. 
Macbeth is simply Hamlet over again with every trait repeated and 
emphasized. Shakespeare’s powers have increased in the brief interval 
between the two plays; striving to portray Macbeth’s innermost self, he 
unconsciously falls into self-portrayal and gives us that series of concise 
monologues whose definite individuality stands in striking contrast to 
Hamlet’s rambling incoherencies. Macbeth is as incapable of action as 
Hamlet was; by nature meditative, introspective, and religious, he is 
totally unsuited to the plot in hand. Whenever he is called upon to act 
he must be nerved up to the deed by Lady Macbeth’s fierce promptings 
or by a courage temporarily instilled by a torturing monologue. Never 
was there so sorry a general! There remain two characters whose similar- 
ity to the Hamlet type is striking, Duke Vincentio in Measure for Mea- 
sure and Posthumus the protagonist of Cymbeline. Both display a fine 
sensuousness and a profound melancholy. Only the note of skepticism 
grows even deeper, the pessimism more hopeless. Posthumus is Shake- 
speare’s most complete later portrait (1611) with all the old unstable 
Hamlet qualities idealized. 

Mr. Harris has now definitely established what might be called a 
type character. The five characters thus far examined have all shown 
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a subtle variation upon the Hamlet type, slight variations due to youth 
and age, to apprenticeship and crowning ability, which make the essential 
similarity only the more remarkable. The remaining characters in 
Shakespeare’s plays fall into two classes, those who, lacking an individ- 
uality of their own, are merely the mouthpieces of the poet’s thoughts; 
and the anti-type characters. It is this anti-type which offers corrobora- 
tive proof of the author’s theory. The antithesis to the Hamlet type 
is of course the man of action. Hitherto the large body of critical 
opinion has held that Shakespeare’s men of action, as found mostly in 
the Chronicle plays, are portrayed in a masterly manner. Men like Hot- 
spur and Faulconbridge, Prince Hal and Talbot, have been held up as 
models for English fighting-cock patriotism. Mr. Harris’s examination 
rudely destroys this misconception. These characters are at best mere 
sketches whose occasional superb outbursts have hidden their defects. 
Their best characteristics, when for the moment they come up to the 
conception of manliness and courage, are practically all borrowed by 
Shakespeare from the Chronicles and the robust plays that preceded 
him. Whenever these men of action are left to themselves, so to speak, 
they fall back into the Hamlet mood and indulge in irrelevantly beauti- 
ful poetry or mawkish and cowardly philosophy. Shakespeare is here as 
incapable of portraying courage and manliness as he was in Hamlet and 
Macbeth who in the face of danger boast like defeated prize-fighters. 
Hotspur dies with an effete philosophy on his lips and Henry V indulges 
in a species of blustering defiance that only escapes the charge of bluff 
through its high sounding rhetoric. And as usual the weak and Ham- 
let-like characters, the girlish Arthur and the womanish Richard II, 
are painted in deathless phrases of poetic beauty. 

Thus far Mr. Harris’s theory has been consistent but rather onesided. 
The world knows Shakespeare almost as well in his joyful lyric raptures 
and his abiding humor as in his melancholy moods. It was as a lyric 
poet that Shakespeare first became known. Hamlet has found a rival in 
Falstaff. And it is in the greatest of the lyric dramas that we again 
come very close to Shakespeare. Duke Orsino, the refined sensualist in 
Twelfth Night, is essentially Shakespeare. From Hamlet to Jaques, 
from Vincentio to Ophelia, Shakespeare’s sensuality is everywhere over- 
powering. But in Orsino it is still sane and balanced and its normal 
concomitants, sensuous appreciation of esthetic delight and a very fine 
appreciation of the passion of love, are evident in his character. 

When liver, brain, and heart, 


These sovereign thrones, are well supplied and filled 
Her sweet perfections—with one self king! 
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are lines which reveal Shakespeare’s nature in normal balance. Later, 
when chaos reigned in him, these three became distorted and raved in 
ugly discord. The other outlet for Shakespeare’s youthful spirits was his 
humor, which found consummation and exhausted itself in Falstaff. 
All his later humor, when not artificially employed for comic relief, 
was bitter and cynical, a grave digger’s irrelevancy or a fool’s pat 
criticism. 

Mr. Harris’s examination of the sonnets, apart from a somewhat 
unnecessary defence against the usual charge brought against them, is 
mainly interesting on account of the fact that he discovers there a solu- 
tion of the mystery of Shakespeare’s sudden abandonment to his long- 
sustained, sinister, tragic mood. No one before Mr. Harris seems to have 
noticed that the story of the sonnets, a trusting lover who sends his 
dearest friend to do his wooing for him only to be betrayed and lose 
both friend and maid, had already been treated in three separate plays, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Twelfth Night and Much Ado About 
Nothing. This very frequency of treatment would seem to show how 
deeply the actual event must have affected Shakespeare. Mr. Harris 
sees in it a key to the poet’s tragic life story. A disastrous and degrading 
love that mastered and humiliated Shakespeare becomes an intelligent 
explanation for the sudden gloom that descended upon his work. The 
more or less plausibility with which Mr. Harris fixes upon the enigmatic 
Mary Fitten as the object of Shakespeare’s affections, matters little. A 
woman was the evil, that is sufficient. 

There is little need of following Mr. Harris further through the 
gallery of Shakespeare portraits. With an illuminating gift of quotation 
he shows phase after phase of Shakespeare’s passion and degradation ; 
how in Hamlet the wild promptings of revenge upon Earl Herbert 
shook him to the roots of his being, while in Othello his even wilder 
jealousy raged, with the raving of mere lust in Troilus and Cressida and 
Antony and Cleopatra, the escape from madness in Lear, and the aban- 
donment to despair in Timon. There is a blunt reasonableness about Mr. 
Harris. As we read we are convinced. We feel that he is reconstructing 
Shakespeare by virtue of the things that made him so. - 

This is in brief the theory which caused Oscar Wilde to exclaim to 
the author, “You have unlocked Shakespeare’s heart to us.” It is un- 
doubtedly the finest piece of sustained critical analysis of Shakespeare 
that has appeared since Coleridge. For here, for the first time, we have 
a theory which deals in positive terms and imposes silence upon the 
timid school of criticism which tries to define Shakespeare by telling 
what Shakespeare could by no essay of reason ever have been, and yet at 
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best has hardly the courage squarely to meet the newest Bacon aberration. 
Mr. Harris’s thought is rounded and whole, almost too complete, a per- 
fect solution for an equation whose terms are merely human. 

But is the point of view really so unusual? Is it not after all merely 
the application of a commonplace of literary criticism? True, it re- 
quired courage and a certain intellectual independence to pierce the 
false halo in which stupidity had enshrined Shakespeare. But who 
would feel thus toward any other writer? A man is known by his works 
and critics by their criticism. Goethe’s writings are so intimately auto- 
biographical that he eludes all biographers. Milton wrote the #ro- 
pagitica that we might know all about his relations with his wife and 
his Paradise Lost because he had a personal quarrel with Providence. 
Why, in a century which exalted subjectivism in literature and criticism 
to a fanatic degree, should Shakespeare alone be considered exempt? Mr. 
Harris has done for Shakespeare what Modernism is striving to do for 
the Catholic Christ. He has humanized him. He has not deprived him 
of the divinity of genius, except for those for whom unintelligibility is 
a necessary predicate of divinity. I can quite imagine a mission form- 
ing among the clan of Shakespeare critics; they will become Shake- 
speare rescuers, to snatch the poor bard from the desecrating hands of 
Mr. Harris. But the truth will out, even about Shakespeare. He is still 
our greatest poet, though Plato and Shaw would eject him from their 
republics, and still, alas! our greatest dramatist. For Shakespeare was 
first and foremost, a lyrical poet who sang his emotions in unforgettable 
strains. He was also a dramatist. How far that was the fault of the age 
in which he lived we can hardly judge. But the mere length of this 
dramatic apprenticeship when compared with the rapid arrival of a 
Marlowe or a Fletcher seems to argue that it was more his word genius 
than his inborn dramatic gift that brought him to the stage. Shake- 
speare had sufficient genius to spare, to develop into a very fair dramatist. 
But like most lyrical geniuses he was far too impatient to achieve perfect 
form, and symmetry of thought, in drama. Most of his plays are merely 
pretexts for Shakespeare to talk, and those dramas are best in which he 
talks most, And talking as he did, with that god-like gift of speech, he 
gave what was in him and predominantly that quality which ruled him 
most, No dramatist can escape his fate. Shaw and Ibsen, being predomi- 
nantly intellectual, use plays in order. to reveal their mind, men like 
Jones and Pinero in order to reveal their lack of mind. That Shake- 
speare was predominantly emotional Mr. Harris has abundantly proven; 
it is natural that love should have dominated and often distorted his 
plays. Historically that has proven unfortunate. For the love tradition 
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soon became every play-hack’s dogma and chief stock in trade. Lovers 
like Shakespeare are rare; the development of an intellectual drama in 
England has been smothered by sexual plays that are not even love 
plays. Had Marlowe prevailed, whom amorous critics delight to execrate 
because they think he could not write a love scene, the dreary history of 
our drama since Shakespeare might never have been written. 

I will not stop to touch upon the few flaws and extravagances which 
can be detected in Mr. Harris’s book, or the occasions when the author, 
with pardonable zeal, inclines to intimidate his reader into accepting 
violet eyes for black and other little Harrisisms. The grubbers of lite- 
rary criticism will surely attend to that and mayhap will even prove the 
truth of his theory on Mr. Harris himself by deducing him out of his 
own book. But I will give them a hint how to combat Mr. Harris. He 
has given us a complete theory behind which he is as impregnable as a 
German philosopher with his system. The only way to answer it is to 
confront it with another theory and prove its superior worth. They could 
for instance champion the men of action and claim that Henry V was 
Shakespeare’s ideal and that all siong he was making fun of the Ham- 
let type who ought always to be acted by the clown of the company. Or, 
as Mr. Harris warmly defends the sensual-sensuist view of Shakespeare, 
they might induce so typical an ascetic as Bernard Shaw to prove Shake- 


speare’s aceticism. But until another such theory can come to disprove 
Mr. Harris, we Shakespeare lovers owe him an immeasurable debt and 
hail him as a dean among literary critics, one from whose richly laden 
mind we have the right to expect many another illuminating book. 
Alfred B. Kuttner. 


FIGS FROM THISTLES: 


In fifty years the word “evolution” has become a commonplace in the 
vocabulary of the civilized world. But clear ideas about evolution have 
not become commonplace in the thoughts of the civilized world. To 
the minds of most people the word brings up something vaguely sug- 
gestive of certain supposed affinities between man and monkeys; or 
something dimly derogatory to a literal acceptance of the scriptural 
account of creation; or something hazily associated with the name of 

*The Mutation Theory: Experiments and Observations on the Origin of 
Species in the Vegetable Kingdom. By Hugo DeVries, Professor of Botany at 
Amsterdam. Translated by Prof. J. B. Farmer and A. D. Darbishire. Vol. I, 
The Origin of Species by Mutation. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1909. 
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Darwin as the inventor and cause of all the trouble. But the world 
moves; and it is no evidence of fatuous optimism if one looks forward 
to the time when children now in the schools will grow up into a genera- 
tion that thinks in terms of evolution. 

It has taken two generations of fighting to establish the idea that all 
things change, in the minds of just that part of our population that 
makes claim to being “educated” or “cultured.” But even in this part 
of the population, the word evolution is for the most part sadly con- 
fused with a special system of doctrines which attempts to explain the 
mechanism of organic evolution. It is probable that more than four- 
fifths of all the people who class themselves as “evolutionists” are 
“Darwinists” or “selectionists.” That is, to most evolutionists who are 
not professional students of the problem, the idea of evolution is synony- 
mous with the idea that the different species of animals and plants have 
arisen in the course of long ages, as a result of the natural selection of the 
“favored races,” or by a process of the “survival of the fittest” variants, 
in the “struggle for existence.” It has taken fifty years for the mass of 
“educated” people to learn that. And now that the lesson is learned, we 
are ready for the next lesson, which involves to a degree the unlearning 
of what we have with so much difficulty acquired. 

Among scientists and metaphysicians evolution has for centuries been 
accepted as a matter of fact: the great problem is to find the how of the 
process. It has been the chief merit of the selection theories of Darwin 
and Wallace that they furnished us a working plan for explaining the 
adaptations of plants and animals to their life conditions, thus making 
it easier for people to adjust their minds to the idea that the different 
species have actually arisen by an orderly process of change, rather than 
by separate acts of special creation. But as soon as there had grown up 
a generation of thinkers about problems of life who could think of evolu- 
tion without straining their intellects, they began to question the adequacy 
of the selection theories to explain the origin of species. Herbert Spencer 
was one of the earliest of the strong doubters; but he rested his case 
finally on speculation in regard to what must be logically, rather than on 
what is actually. Since the great forensic struggles for the establishment 
of the idea of evolution came to an end, there has been more attention 
given to critical re-examination of the facts of plant and animal life that 
have a bearing on the problem of the origin of species. The most impor- 
tant single contribution to the problem since the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species was the epoch-making book by DeVries, Die Mutations- 
theorie, which appeared in German in 1901. In the eight years that have 
elapsed since then, there has been time for the leaders of thought to 
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adjust themselves to the revolutionary doctrines of the Dutchman, and 
gradually the laymen will be admitted to partake in the grand ideas. 

The evolution that we have been brought up on is of the kind that 
made the timid philistine whisper at the suggestion of any social or eco- 
nomic reform, “I believe in Evolution, not Revolution” (both with very 
large capitals). That is to say, it assumed a painfully slow progression 
by imperceptible stages from the primeval slime to the philosopher, from 
the savage to the peace conference. The important points, especially for 
those of us who cannot lose sight of our comfort, were that the progress 
should be secured “a step at a time,” and that the steps should be so 
small as not to jog any one. For consciously or unconsciously (and per- 
haps more often unconsciously) most of us cannot consider scientific or 
philosophical ideas without applying them to our personal affairs. In 
general this lack of detachment is not a bad thing; but it makes it diffi- 
cult to consider new theories on their merits. And so with evolution 
theories. Most of us do not consider the theories and the evidence for 
them without prejudice. It has even been asserted that the propositions of 
Euclid would not meet with such general acceptance if they had a more 
direct bearing on our private interests. However that may be, Darwinian 
ideas have received very wide acceptance; it has become fashionable for 
all who do not wish to be considered behind the times to speak of laws of 
nature—meaning thereby laissez-faire in the broadest sense—in justifica- 
tion of the methods of strife and competition so general in our every-day 
affairs. 

The prevailing or Darwinian idea of the origin of species rests upon 
certain facts and inferences that are very widely accepted. The individ- 
uals of a species are not all alike—the law of variation. The number of 
individuals produced in every species is much greater than can possibly 
reach maturity—the law of over-population. Among the variants, some 
are obviously better adapted to their surroundings and to the demands 
made upon them by the conditions of life, and must therefore survive in 
larger proportions, and leave offspring in larger proportions—the law 
of survival of the fittest. Or, some are necessarily less fit to survive 
and are eliminated by natural forees in the struggle for existence in 
larger proportions—the law of natural selection. The favored groups of 
individuals, the survivors, transmit their advantageous characters to 
their offspring, which in turn are better adjusted (to however slight an 
extent) than the average of the preceding generations—the law of heredity. 
In the course of many generations these slight advantages will accumulate 
to the point of establishing groups of organisms with specifically distinct 
characters ; these groups constitute the species of nature. 
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This theory meets with many difficulties: but it has received widest 
acceptance because it is on the whole the easiest to understand, and the 
easiest to adjust to common knowledge. It is certain that there is varia- 
tion, although we may not know what causes it. It is also true that only 
a small fraction of all the eggs and seeds ever develop into mature animals 
or plants. It may even be granted that those who survive are on the whole 
the “fittest” under the circumstances. But it is by no means certain 
that the advantage of one individual over another lies in the greater or 
less development of those characters wherein all individuals do differ more 
or less. And it is very doubtful whether successive generations of individ- 
uals show the specific characters developed steadily to greater and greater 
perfection. The fact of hereditary resemblance between parent and off- 
spring cannot be denied, but it is by no means certain that successive gen- 
erations will depart more and more from the type of the ancestral stock 
until new characters are “fixed.” In other words, there is no evidence at 
all that those characters of organisms which serve the classifying botan- 
ists and zoologists for distinguishing and sorting the thousands of species, 
are either of life-and-death significance in the struggle for existence, or 
that they do actually arise by the slow accumulation of imperceptible 
gradations. It is true that intermediate forms are found in all groups 
of living things; but there is no assurance that these intermediate forms 
are necessarily transitional forms; nor, if there are transitions, that the 
transitions are continuous. 

For over twenty years biologists have been accumulating evidence 
which goes to confirm the suspicion that species are not continuous, but 
distinct from one another; and that the variations from which species 
develop are not continuous, but arise definite!y and suddenly from the 
very first. This evidence was chiefly in the form of comparisons of the 
structure and development of thousands of organisms. There was also 
the collection of new material, but this was in the nature of more observa- 
tions of the same kind. For example, a person with six fingers on the 
hand was born of parents with the normal numbers ; there was no evidence 
of a gradual development of an additional finger by slow accumulations in 
the course of a number of generations. DeVries made a decided advance 
when he set out to discover the facts by means of experiments. The Mu- 
tation Theory is the result of more than seventeen years of experiments 
and observation. 

At the present time most biologists accept some form of the mutation 
theory as being more in accord with known facts than Darwin’s simpler 
hypothesis of descent with modification. In brief, the new doctrine is that 
new species arise suddenly by the appearance of individuals that are 
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definitely different from their ancestors with respect to one or more char- 
acters, and that these then establish themselves, preserving their new 
characters. The individuals with the new characters constitute a new 
species. That such “jumps” occur in nature and under cultivation has 
been known for many centuries. Darwin considered the case of these 
“sports,” as these “spontaneous” or freak variations are called by breeders 
and fanciers, but he rejected the idea that these might serve as the begin- 
nings of new species. He stuck firmly to the old doctrine, formulated by 
Linneus, that “nature makes no jumps.” But as has happened before, 
the stone that was rejected has been raised to a position of honor. It is 
the individuals who show distinctive departures from the standards of 
the race that are the forerunners of the new races. 

DeVries attempts to establish the theory that every species is made up 
of a number of definite units or characters, and is positively different 
from every other species. Two species may be alike in everything but one 
character, but with respect to that character they are completely different : 
one of them has the character and the other has not. It is not merely a 
case of more or less. 

As every one knows, all the individuals of a species differ more or 
less with respect to every character. These differences make up what are 
called individual or fluctuating variations; and it is these variations 
which, Darwin supposed, furnish the materials that natural selection acts 
upon. According to DeVries, the differences between species are not 
differences between more or less, but differences between presence or ab- 
sence. 

The difficulty in reconciling these two views disappears, or is at any 
rate reduced, if we take into consideration the fact that the older natural- 
ists, including Darwin, used the word “species” in a sense quite different 
from that employed by DeVries and the newer school of biologists. Or- 
dinarily, when we speak of a species of plants or animals we really have 
in mind a very complex group of organisms which contains, according 
to DeVries, several distinct and independent forms. These limited forms 
constitute the “elementary” species of DeVries; and the experience of 
breeders confirms this view. Now the problem of Darwin and of the earlier 
students was to discover the origin of the inclusive “species” and of even 
large groups; the problem of DeVries, and of the experimental student 
of evolution in general, is to discover the origin of these more restricted 
groups, or rather, to discover the origin of the particular characters that 
distinguish these restricted species from their ancestors and from each 
other. 

According to the mutation theory new species may arise in four differ- 
ent ways: 
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1. Individuals may be born having new characters that distinguish 
them from their ancestors. 

2. Individuals may be born with some of the parental characters 
lacking. 

3. Individuals may be born with some one or more latent characters 
of their group brought into active development again. 

4. Hybrids may arise from the crossing of species, presenting new 
combinations of characters. 

Each group of individuals arising in any of the above ways may estab- 
lish itself, and will constitute with its progeny a new species, under cer- 
tain conditions. They must of course be able to meet the conditions of life. 
In the “struggle for existence” there are included two distinct processes : 
There is the competition between individuals of a species, in the course of 
which the “fittest” individuals survive, and a race may be improved up 
to a certain point by the constant action of the selection. Then there is 
also the struggle between the elementary species, in the course of which 
the less fit may be eliminated. The doctrine of selection thus explains the 
“survival” of species; but the doctrine of mutation explains their “ar- 
rival.” No amount of selection or weeding out can create anything new. 

The bulk of DeVries’s researches was upon a group of evening prim- 
roses, from which he obtained under strictly controlled conditions a series 
of absolutely new forms. These forms differed from each other as well 
as from the parent stock, and bred true to the new types through seeds, 
for several generations. A large part of the book is devoted to descrip- 
tions of the experiments and of the thirteen new and distinct species 
which he derived from the original stock. Of about 50,000 plants grown 
from seeds in seven generations, over 800, or over 1.5 per cent. mutated, 
that is, showed new characters which could not be found in any of the 
ancestors, and which were preserved by all the progeny of the mutating 
individuals. Certain of the new forms appeared in greater or less abun- 
dance in nearly every generation of the parent stock; others were more 
rare. Some departed from the ancestral type but slightly, others a great 
deal. But in all cases the actual production of individuals of new type 
by parents of known pedigree could be observed without the chance of 
a mistake. The more common of these new species, together with the 
parent stock, are shown in handsome colored plates and numerous text 
illustrations. 

The causes of the mutations are not known, but are being sought 
experimentally. DeVries has formulated the laws of mutation under 
seven points, which are worth restating. 1. New elementary species arise 
suddenly, without transitional forms. 2. New elementary species are, as 
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a rule, constant from the moment they arise. 3. Most of the new forms 
that have appeared are elementary species, and not varieties in the strict 
sense of the term. 4. New elementary species appear in large numbers 
at the same time, or at any rate during the same period. 5. The new 
characters have nothing to do with individual variability. 6. The muta- 
tions, to which the origin of new species is due, appear to be indefinite, 
that is to say, the changes may affect all organs and seem to take place in 
almost every conceivable direction. 7%. Mutability appears periodically. 
These laws are based almost exclusively upon the results obtained with 
the evening primroses ; but there is evidence available on the subject from 
other sources, though not experimental evidence. It is to be expected 
that some or all of these formulations will be subjected to change as new 
knowledge is accumulated. But as they stand they give the best interpreta- 
tions we have of the facts in regard to the origin of new species. 

DeVries does not believe that the laws of organic evolution are 
applicable to social problems, because the human race is a stable, non- 
mutating species; the great differences among men are of the kind 
known as fluctuating variations, and many are the direct results of 
environmental influences. I believe that DeVries’s point is well taken— 
but his assumption may be too dogmatic. We do not know for example 
whether men of genius and various human monsters are extreme variants 
or mutants. Certain it is that we are not establishing noticeably dis- 
tinct strains of human beings. But it is not certain that the isolation of 
specifically distinct strains of the human family is impossible. However, 
the important point is that the Darwinian principle of selection does not 
apply to the biological side of social evolution; and the DeVriesian 
principle of mutation is equally inapplicable. 

We have not yet learned to gather figs from thistles nor grapes from 
thorns; but we have seen that every tree need not bring forth fruit 
after its own kind, and that by their fruits you cannot always know 
them. The practical applications of this new knowledge have already 
produced results of great value—but that is another story. 

The publication of this translation should be the occasion for gratula- 
tions to the publishers as well as to the American and English students 
of biology and of evolution. We should have had a translation eight 
years ago, but the large Eastern publishers were rather timid. In the 
meanwhile the Chicago house has brought out Professor DeVries’s Amer- 
ican lectures under the title Species and Varieties, which has gone 
through two editions, and the same author’s Plant Breeding. And there 
can be no doubt that the present work will be a financial success as well 
as a source of gratification to Dr. Carus. The first volume contains 
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Parts I, II and III of the first volume of the German edition; Part IV, 
which treats of the origin of garden varieties, is promised as a portion 
of the second volume. The illustrations are from new plates, which are 
generally somewhat smaller than the originals, and in many cases not 
so clear. But the print and other mechanical features of the book are 
of a high degree of excellence. And the translation reads like good 
English. The special student will want this book; the layman will for 
many years be able to get more from the Species and Varieties. It is 
unfortunate that the translation has been delayed so long; and now that 
it is published, it would have been well to revise it and add the more 
important of the new discoveries made since the German edition ap- 
peared. But it is fortunate that the translation is not any longer delayed. 
Benjamin €. Gruenberg. 


SAPPHO 


THE twilight’s inner flame grows blue and deep, 
And in my Lesbos, over leagues of sea, 

The temples glimmer moonwise in the trees. 
Twilight has veiled the little flower face 

Here on my heart, but still the night is kind, 
And leaves her warm sweet weight against my breast. 
Am I that Sappho who would run at dusk 

Along the surges creeping up the shore 

When tides came in to ease the hungry beach, 
And running, running, till the night was black, 
Would fall fore-spent upon the chilly sand 

And quiver with the winds from off the sea? 

Ah, quietly the shingle waits the tides 

Whose waves are stinging kisses, but to me 

Love brought no peace, nor darkness any rest. 

I crept and touched the foam with fevered hands 
And cried to her from whom the sea is sweet, 
From whom the sea is bitterer than death. 

Ah Aphrodite, if I sing no more 

To thee, God’s daughter, powerful as God, 

It is that thou hast made my life too sweet 

To hold the added sweetness of a song. 

There is a quiet at the heart of love, 





SAPPHO 


And I have pierced the pain and come to peace. 
I hold my peace, my Cleis, on my heart ; 
And softer than a little wild bird’s wing 
Are kisses that she pours upon my mouth. 
Ah, never any more when spring like fire 
Will flicker in the newly opened leaves, 
Shall I steal forth to seek for solitude 
Beyond the lure of light Alczus’ lyre, 
Beyond the sob that stilled Erinna’s voice. 
Ah, never with a throat that aches with song, 
Beneath the white uncaring sky of spring, 
Shall I go forth to hide awhile from Love 
The quiver and the crying of my. heart. 
Still I remember how I strove to flee 
The love-note of the birds, and bowed my head 
To hurry faster, but upon the ground 
I saw two winged shadows side by side, 
And all the world’s spring passion stifled me. 
Ah Love, there is no fleeing from thy might, 
No lonely place where thou hast never trod, 
No desert thou hast left uncarpeted 
With flowers that spring beneath thy perfect feet. 
In many guises didst thou come to me, 
I saw thee by the maidens while they danced, 
Phaon allured me with a look of thine, 
In Anactoria I knew thy grace, 
I looked at Cercolas and saw thine eyes; 
But never wholly, soul and body mine, 
Didst thou bid any love me as I loved. 
Now have I found the peace that fled from me; 
Close, close, against my heart I hold my world. 
Ah Love that made my life a lyric cry, 
Ah Love that tuned my lips to lyres of thine, 
I taught the world thy music; now alone 
I sing for one who falls asleep to hear. 

Sara Teasdale. 
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